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PREFACE, 


HIS number of the ¥ournal is of considerable interest. It contains excellent 
versions of some of our most important Ballads, such as The Broomfield 
Hill; The dark-eyed Sailor, etc., besides others of fresh interest. A good number of 
Street Cries has also been got together, this being a branch of Folk-Song that has 
hitherto not been touched upon in our ¥ournals. The thanks of the Society are due 
to Miss Barbara M. Cra’ster for her interesting note on the subject of George Collins, 
and it is perhaps still more indebted to her for again furnishing the ¥ournal with a 
very valuable Subject Index.* Thanks must also be given to those members, and 
others, who have kindly allowed tunes which they have collected to be used in the 
Journal, and to the members of the editing committee for their valuable annotations. 
These are marked L. E. B.; A.G.G.; J. A. F.-M; C.J.S.; and R.V.W.; and are 
contributed by Miss L. Broadwood, Miss A. Gilchrist, Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, 
Mr. C. Sharp, and Dr. Vaughan- Williams, respectively. 


J. FREDERICK KEEL. 


December, 1910. 


* This is detachable, so that it can be bound up, either with the volume to which it refers, or with 
the other Subject-Indices, if preferred. 
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SONGS FROM NORFOLK. 


1.—LOVELY ON THE WATER. 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. 
EOLIAN. 


SunG By Mr. HILTon, 
S. WatsHam, NorFork, APRIL, 1908. 


I walked out = morn in the springtime of the year,...... I 
o + ver-heard§ a...... sail- or boy, Like - wise a la - dy fair, 

Variants. (a) , (6) 


2 They sang a song together, made the valleys for to ring, 
While the birds on spray, and the meadows gay, that proclaimed the lovely spring. 


3 Said Henry to Nancy “ We must soon sail away, 
For it's lovely on the water for to hear the music play. 


4 For our Queen she do want seamen, so I will not stay on shore, 
I will brave the wars for my country where the cannon loudly roar.’ 


(Missing) 
(Missing) 
for you to try, 
“ They will not ship a ‘female, young Henry did reply. 


8 ‘Besides, your hands are delicate, and the ropes would make them sore, 
And it would be worse if you should fall where the cannon loudly roar."’ 


9 Poor Nancy fell and fainted, and soon they brou op her to, 
They both shook hands together, and took a fond adieu. 


1o ‘Come, change your ring with me, my love, for we may meet once more, 
There's one above that will guard you, love, where the cannon loudly roar. 


11 Four pounds is our bounty, and that would do for thee, 
For to help the aged parents while I am on the sea."’ 


12 For Tower Hill is crowded with mothers weeping sore, 
For their sons are gone to face the foe where the cannon loudly roar. 


13 (Missing) 
(Missing) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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5 

6 

7 
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2.—THE MAN OF BIRMINGHAM TOWN. 


Voted by R, Vaughan Williams. SunNG By Mr. Locke, 
DORIAN. NorFOoik, APRIL, 1908. 


i. 


Bir-ming-ham Town, 


wife; [And] She [did] love dear as she her 


= 
ife, boys, life, 
(a) 


Variants, 


Now this poor man would go to sea 

His living for to get. 

Where he made one penny she spent two, 
It was all for want of wit, etc. 


Now this poor man came home from sea 
Being late all in one night ; 

Whom should he see but his own dear wife, 
His joy and his heart’s delight, etc. 


Now as he was a-going along of the road, 

He heard such a wonderful noise ; 

Who should it be but his own dear wife, 

Along with the Birmingham boys, brave boys, along, etc. 


. (averse probably missing). 


O the servant girl made this reply, 

With a voice so wonderful strong ; 

‘* She's gone unto the neighbour's house, 
I think she will tarry long.” 


**O shall I go and fetch her home ?”’ 

The poor man he began to think ; 

says he. will go myself, 

And there I will choose to drink, boys, drink, and there,’’ etc. 


‘* Go fetch another full bumping glass, 
And I'll set on your knee ; 

And we will spend our money free, 
While our husbands are on the sea,” etc, 
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sins 
t's of a man of He an a hand - some 
as dear as _ she _lov’d her life. 
(6) 
_ 
5 
F2 


o> . ‘ . (averse probably missing). 


10 He beat her once, he beat her twice, 
Till she was wonderful sore ; 
And she cries out ‘‘O husband [dear] 
I'll never do the likes any more,” etc, 


11 Socome all you girls in Birmingham town, 
A warning take by me; 
And never spend your husband's money, 
While he's on the sea,”’ etc. 


12 For if you do they'll make you rue 
And curse the hour you were born ; 
For cuckolding of your husbands, dear, 
They'll make you wear the horns, etc. 


3-—-THE WEALTHY FARMER’S SON. 


Tune noted by R. Vaughan Williams, Sune By Mr. W. Despipce, 
DORIAN. words noted by Ivor Gatty. BrinGE INN, ACLE, APRIL, 1908. 
(Very rhythmical.) 
(2) (2) 


For a complete set of words and a distinct tune see ¥ournal, Vol. i, p. 158, and 
English Traditional Songs and Carols.—L. E. B. 
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ill 
O come all you me | mations fair, Come at - tend un-to my _ song. 
[This is of a] litt-@ sto - ry Whichwas told my love a long (?) 
vs lon ) 
That was of a bloom - i dam -_ sel Walk - éd 
| through the fields so gay, When there a met _iher 
1 
1 | own true love And these words to him did say : 
(a) (6) () 
| 


4-—THE MOLE CATCHER. 


FIRST VERSION. 
Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. SunG By Mr. HiLton, 
MIXOLYDIAN. Soutn Wacsuam, NorFoik, APRIL, 1908. 


fol- de - li - la - di - lad - di - di - day. 


The words are unsuitable for this Zournal.—R. V. W. 


SECOND VERSION. 
Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. SunG sy Mr. C. Jay, 
DORIAN. Brince Inn, NorFOLK, APRIL, 1908. 


T } = 
H 


4. 


THIRD VERSION. 


Noted by F. W. Fekyll and G, S. Kaye-Butterworth. SunG sy Mr J. LANDAMORE, 
DORIAN. WroxHamM. 


=— 
Tu - re - li - day, ee 

— 
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5.—JACK THE SAILOR. 


SunNG By Mrs. Brown, 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. Ranwortu, NorFovk, ApriL 17TH, 1908. 
i @ 
[There ad be onc Sat ur - day night, By the quay-side I was walk ing, 


a pret - ty maid,JToher fa-ther she was talk - ing, 


Say - ing, ‘‘ My true love’s come on shore,It’sthe on - ly - dore....... 


The words are fragmentary ; the whole ballad (with a variant of the above tune) 
will be found in Vol. i, p. 239, of the fournal.--R. V. W. 
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6.—GEORDIE. 
(GEORGIE.) 
Tune noted by R. Vaughan Williams, SunG By Mr. W. Dessipce, 
ZEOLIAN. words noted by Ivor Gatty. BrinGE INN, ACLE, APRIL, 1908. 


(Verse 2)“O «six bravé chil-dren have I 


sev-enth lies in my I would free - ly part _ them 


“Nowyour Georgieshall behangéd in the chains of ge Such a gold that nev - er was 


(a 


Other verses collected, run : 


‘*Oh, my Georgie never stole neither horse nor a cow, 
Nor a sheep he never stole any; 

But he stole sixteen of the king’s wild deer, 

Which grievéd him the most of any."’ 


‘* Now your Georgie shall be buried in a coffin of gold, 
Such a gold as never was an 


And on his tombstone shall be written on, 
‘ Here lies the body of your Georgie.’ ”’ 


For other versions see Vol. i, p. 164; Vol. ii, pp. 27 and 208 of the ¥ournal. 
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had by him And the 
; 
ev-er-y i If you spare me the life of my Geor - - gie.” 
? 
“oO 
an - y; For 
court-ed a rich young la - dy.” 


I wish to acknowledge, with thanks, the help of S. Mercer, Esq., of Raeworth 


Hall, and Ivor Gatty, Esq., for much help in collecting the above melodies and 
words.—R. V. W. 


The above tune is a variant of two Somersetshire “ Geordie” airs in ¥ournal, 
Vol. ii, p. 27, and is like several Herefordshire carol-tunes in Journal, Vol. iii, 
No. 14. The annotations in the foregoing issues apply to this tune, therefore. For 
copious references to the sources of the texts, etc., see Folk-Songs from Somerset, 
1st series, and English Traditional Songs and Carols. Child’s Ballads and the 
Roxburghe Ballads should be chiefly consulted.—L. E. B. 


7-—-LOVELY JOAN. 


Notes by R. Vaughan Williams. Sunc By Mr. C. Jay, 
DORIAN. ‘ BripceE Inn, APRIL, 1908. 


o 
(Lastver.)For she did not _think...... her - self quite safe, | No, not 
(a) (6) 


un - til she came to her true love’sgate; But she’srobbed himof all his 


stores of gold, And _ left him the emp - ty purse to” 
a 
( penultimate verse) = - 
mount -ed on milk white steed 


be called and he called, but it was 


For a variant of this tune, and the first verse of the ballad, see Fournal, Vol. i, 

270. 
For another variant, and a set of words, see Folk-Songs from Somerset, series 4. 
—R.V.W. 
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8.—_THE BANKS OF THE LEA. 


Noted by the Hon. M. Amherst. Sunc sy Mr. GeorGe Turvey (LasBourer), AGED 77, 
ZEOLIAN influence. oF FoutpEN, STOKE Ferry, NorFOLk. 
-o- 
When first in this coun-try a Cu-ri-os -i - tycaused me to 
it. a 
roam ; 7 -ver Eu-rope I re-solv-ed When I 
left Phil - a - dell for boa hi quick-ly sailed o - ver the 


wa - 


Where forms of an beau-ty doth shine, 


-o- 
length I be-held a fair dam-sel, Is... wished in my heart she was mine. 


This is a variant of the air “ The Pretty Girl milking her Cow,” claimed by both 
Ireland and Wales. The following version appears in the earlier hymn-book of 
Ieuan Gwyllt, who, in compiling his tune-book collected (as a Welsh musician told 
me) many traditional tunes in remote districts of Wales.—A. G. G. 


LLANARMON. 


GyMREIG [WELsH AiR]. 


. . eee et, 
e ee @ 


Noted by L. Priscilla Wyatt-Edgell. 


SONGS FROM DEVON. 


9-—HENRY MARTIN; OR, SALT SEAS. 


SuNG By MR. VENTON (AGED 70), 
GAMEKEEPER AT Pynes, Nr. ExeTER, 1908, 


— 
eo 


Scot - land,...... In 
mer - ry Scot- land... dwell  they;...... For the one did cast lots with the 


- ther two, o - ther two, Which - e 


them should rob the salt 


2 These lots have been cast, these lots have been thrown, 


These lots have been cast by we; 


And the lot it did fall on young Henry Martin—Martin — Martin 


The youngest of the brothers 


And we set a-sailing one cold Winter’ s night, 


One cold Winter’s night before day 


There we espied a lofty brave chip— brave ship—brave ship 


A-sailing all on the salt sea. 


‘Who's there? who's there?” cried Henry Martin, 


Who's there? who's there ?'’ cried he {bound 


‘* It's a lofty brave ship, for old England we're bound—we're bound—we're 


If your lordship wil let us pass by.”’ 


“*O no, O no,” cried Henry Martin, 


“O no, that never can be; 


For I am a robber, all on the salt sea—salt sea—salt sea 


To maintain my two brothers and me.” 


g2 
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6 Then broadside for broadside for two or three hours, 
For two or three hours fought they ; 
At last Henry Martin gave him his death blow—death blow—death blow 
And his body sunked in the salt sea. 


For other versions and copious notes see Traditional Tunes, Songs of the West, 
Folk-Songs from Somerset, English Traditional Songs and Carols, and $ournal, 


Vol. i, pp. 44 and 162.—L. E. B. 


10.—THREE PRETTY MAIDENS MILKING DID GO. 


Sunc By Mr. R. Bryant, 
AT Cow.ey, Nr. ExeTER, MARcH, 1908, 


Noted by L. Priscilla Wyatt-Edgell. 


wind it did blow low, And _ it qui - vered Mol- *pai- dle to and 
—— 


fro. 
3 
+ T 
man that she ve - ry well knew, And she bold-ly ask -éd him Have you 


got a - ny tsked-dle For to catch lit -tle birds off the tree?” 


3 O-yes, I have plenty of skale, 
And a skale that you very well know, 
If you gang along with me, 
Down in yonder shady tree, 
I will catch you a small bird or two 
If you gang, etc. 


* Pail, + Skill. 
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Three pret-ty maid-ens milk - ing did go, Where the wind it did blow high, and the 

| 
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4 So they ganged along together 
Down across the flowery fields, 
Where the little birds did whistle, 
And so sweetly did sing. 


So we're all birds of a feather 

And we do flock together, 

And so did my own true love and I. 
we're all, etc. 


The first verse of this version is lacking in the second line and music belonging to 
it, the music to the second verse being the normal form of the tune. In other 
copies, verse 1 repeats its first line to form a second. C/. “ The Blackbird in the 
Bush” in Songs of the West, and “Three Maidens a-milking did go” in Kidson’s 
Traditional Tunes for variants of the same tune, and also Christie’s Traditional 
Ballad Airs for a pretty Zolian form, which I append. Christie, who gives the 
tune only, to other and modern words, says the air was long a favourite in Buchan, 
and appears to be of considerable antiquity.—A. G. G. 


A YOUNG MAID A-MILKING DID GO. 
ZEOLIAN, Curistie's Traditional Ballad Airs. 


11.— TWAS ON ONE APRIL MORNING. 


Sunc sy Bryant, 


Noted by L. Priscilla Wyatt-Edge!l. Cow Nr. Exeter, Marcu, 1908. 


| 


| 
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‘Twas on one A pril morn - ing, Just as the sun was 
| ri-sing,  ’Twas on one A- pril morn-ing, I heard the small birds sing. 
il 


They were sing - ing, love - ly Nan - cy, For _ love it is a 


fan - cy, So sweet were the notesThat I heard the small birdssing. 


2 Young men are false 
And full of all deceiving ; 
Young men are false, 
And seldom do prove true ; 
For they're roving and they're ranging, 
And their minds are always changing, 
For they're thinking for to find out 
Some pretty girl that’s new. 


B heart in keepi 
ut my own in ng ! 

O if Thad — 
But my own heart back again ! 
Close in my bosom 
I would lock it up for ever, 
And it should wander never 
So far from me again. 


4 Why would you spend 
All your long time in courting ? 
Why would you spend 
All your long time in vain ? 
For I don't intend to marry, 
I'd rather longer tarry, 
So young man, don't you spend 
All your long time in vain. 


This is probably a theatre or ballad-opeia song. The tune bears a distinct likeness 
in parts to that of “ Early one Morning” in Chappell’s Popular Music, and the 
words and subject of both songs have points in common. Chappell’s song begins, 
in one version : 


‘Early one morning, just as the sun was rising 
I hear a damsel to sing and to sigh.” 


And in another: 


‘Early one morning, near the sun rising, 

I heard a damsel most sweetly to sing, ; 
Crying, kind Cupid! pray now defend me, 

Send my poor yielding heart into my breast again.’ 
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Chappell quotes the song as being, to his thinking, one of the three “ most popular 
songs amongst servant-maids of the present generation,” the other two being 
*Cupid’s Garden” and “‘ The Seeds of Love.” According to him, versions of the 
words are contained in many old song-books, such as Sleepy Davy’s Garland, The 
Songster’s Magazine, and a penny song-book belonging to Ritson ; but “ scarcely any 
two copies agree beyond the second line, although the subject is always the same,— 
a damsel’s complaint for the loss of her lover.” Chappell believes that he was the 
first to print the tune of “ Early one morning” (in National English Airs, 1838), of 
which air he “can say no more than that it bears relationship to a hornpipe that was 
formerly played at the theatres, and was known by the name of ‘ Come, all you 


young blades that in robbing take delight,’” from a slang song commencing with 
that line.—L. E. B. 
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STREET CRIES 


LONDON CRIES. 


12.—-LAVENDER. 


Noted by L. E. Broadwood. FIRST VERSION. WESTMINSTER, JULY, 1903. 
[1st MAN.*) 


illy buy my sweet la-ven-der? Six-teen bran-ches 
MAN. <> <=> 
4 


= 
Will you buy my sweet bloom-ing la - ven-der ? 
* Singing alternately in the same street, each adhering to his own variant. 


SECOND VERSION. From A Woman (LAVENDER-SELLER) 
Noted by Frederick Keel. IN MARYLEBONE, 1899. 


my sweet scent-ed ven-der? 


la - ven - der, Six - teen bran-ches a 
THIRD VERSION. 


SunG By ARTHUR Davis (LAVENDER-SELLER), KENNINGTON, 
Noted by Frederic Austin, at Pinner, LEARNT FROM HIS FATHER, A NATIVE OF MiTCHaM, AUG. 9, '07. 


my sweet bloom-ing la - ven - der.......++ 


full bran-ches for a pen-ny. 


Mitcham val - ley. ...... six-teen full bran-ches for a _ pen-ny. 
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| 
Willyou buy my sweet la -ven-der? oh 

| 

Will you buy They are | 

six - tccn They're all cut from the | 


FOURTH VERSION. 


By Mrs. EstHer WILLIAMS, 
Noted by Cecil Sharp. In GLOUCESTER PLACE, N.W. JULY 23, 1908, ° 


makes your clothes smell sweet and nice. It will scent yout 
pock-et - hand - ker - chiefs Six-teen bran - ches for one pen - ny. As_ I walked through 


London streets I have your la-ven- der nice and sweet Six-teen bran - ches for one pen-ny, 


13.—FLY-PAPER. 
FIRST VERSION. 
Noted by L. E. Broadwood. WESTMINSTER, JUNE IITH, 1896. 
“Blue bot - tiles, flies, a - live! 
a Catch’em all a - live! a - live! 
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_ 
A! Won't you buy my sweet bloom-ing la - ven - der Six - teen 
i bran - ches one pen - ny. ‘La - dies fair make no de- lay I 
_——— 
| have your la-ven - der fresh to - day. Buy it once you'll buy it twice, it 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 
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SECOND VERSION 


Noted by F. Keel. SUNG IN Hornsey, IN JULY, 1886. 


3 


Blue bot-tles and flies, catch’emall a - live, a - live, catch’emall a - live, oh! 


14.—GYPSY-VAN CHAIRS. 


SuNG By Gypsy-VAN SELLERs, 


Noted by Cecil Sharp. IN ADELAIDE Roap, May 16TH, 1908. 
— 


of fan - cy chairs, ea- sy arm - chair Will you buy 


bas - ket, clothes-bas - ket, cheap bas - ket, flower-bas - ket, We've all kinds of — chair. 


The rest of the words were as follows : 


For I say, ladies, don’t delay, 

Come and buy your chairs and baskets to-day ; 
Buy ‘em of the maker. 

For we are sons of the jolly basket makers 
We mean to sell 'em all and make no more. 
Come and buy your parlour rugs to-day, 

Buy ‘em of the maker. 


For some reason, which I cannot now recall, I made no note of the way in which 
these words were sung.—C. J. S. 


15.—GYPSY-VAN BASKETS. 
Noted by L. E, Broadwood, WESTMINSTER, JUNE 1895 AND 1896. 


*buck - al 


| 
| 
A 
@- — 
(Men & Women.) ** All beck - buy bas - - kati” 
* ? Wicker. 
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16.—PRIMROSE-SELLING MAN’S CRY. 


Noted by L. E. Broadwood, WESTMINSTER, FEB. 1808. 
<> 
“Who'll buy my sweetprim - ro - - ses? All a - blow - ing, a 
oN 
= 
- grow-ing. Sweetprim-ro - ses, Prim -ro - ses, Prim-ro - - ses!” 


An interesting little collection of street cries (thirteen in all) is given in Colin 
Brown's introduction to “‘ The Thistle—a Miscellany of Scottish Song.” From this 
I quote the Scottish “ Young Lambs to Sell” and ‘“ Primroses”’ cries : 


YOUNG LAMBS TO SELL. 


From The Thistle. 


Young lambs to sell, younglambs to sell, A  pen-ny a-piece, younglambs to sell, 


PRIMROSES. 
From The Thistle. 


Prim + ro - ses, prim - ro - ses, Who'll buy my prim - ro - ses? 


Young lambs were cheaper still in Manchester seventy years ago. The cry there 
was : 


If I had as much money as I could tell 
I never would cry ‘‘ Young lambs to sell ! '’ 
Two for a penny, eight for a grawt, [groat] 


The finest young lambs that ever were bought. 

The lambs were also often exchanged for a handful of rags, with which the children 
would come running out of their houses on hearing the lamb-seller’s song in the street. 
My informant unfortunately had only a vague recollection of the tune to which it 
was sung, but it was neither of the two above printed nor the one given in Moffat 
and Kidson’s Children’s Songs of Long Ago. 
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A number of 18th century songs, sung at Vauxhall and elsewhere, are founded 
upon London street cries, notably those of flower-sellers. A song by James Hook, 
“Two bunches a penny, primroses” (Moffat and Kidson’s Songs of the Georgian 
Period), contains a pretty cry much akin in character to the Lavender Cries in 
County Songs, and to all appearance genuine. Henry Carey composed a song 
bringing in various London cries, from which I quote below the most interesting 
examples, in case they may show connections with others noted at the present day. 
I also add a “ hearth-stones ” cry from a song of more recent date. 

An interesting feature of street cries is their frequent unintelligibility, owing to the 
transformation of their words into vocalized syllables. E£.g., an odd cry heard in 


Southport is this : 
=, 


Cul-lo per - rawl— 


When it is discovered that this melodious if mysterious call represents the 
unmusical monosyllables ‘‘ Clothes-props,” the artistry of the modification becomes 
evident! Similar transmogrifications were noted in the 18th century by Francis 
Grose—a writer quoted by Mr. Andrew Tuer, in his London Cries. Speaking of the 
variety of cries uttered by London street-sellers, Grose says: “ An endeavour to 
guess at the goods they deal in through the medium of language would be a vain 
attempt, as few of them convey any articulate sound. It is by their tune and the 
time of day that the modern cries of London [1796 or earlier] are to be discriminated.” 

—A.G.G. 


LONDON CRIES. 


From THE SonG ‘‘ MorninG CRIES, OR YE Comon DistuRBERS,” 
In Carey's Musical Century, 1740. 


lead or old glass, Take mo-ney for your old flint 


fia 


i 


An-y work for the Coo - _ per? 
Io! 
G2 


Come buy my card mat-ches, Come buy them of me, For they 


be the best mat - ches as ws: @ you see, 


17.—HEARTH-STONES. 


By Mr, ENGLAND (AGED 70), 
Noted by A. G Gilchrist, 1907. IN A SONG CALLED ‘‘ THE LONDON CRIER,” LEARNT ¢. 1850. 


Harf -  stones..... and  Flan-ders brick ! Harf - stones and Flan-ders brick, A 


i 


The above cry of the cooper was very likely the identical one heard by Addison 
(See The Spectator, Dec. 18, 1711—‘* The Cries of London.”) ‘ The cooper in par- 
ticular,” he says, “swells his last note [word ?] in an hollow voice that is not without 
its harmony.” The song of the card-matches vendor, given above, seemed to me 
rather too elaborate to be genuine till I read Addison’s remarks on those street criers 
who make the most noise and have the least to sell—‘‘ very observable in the case of 
the vendors of card-matches, to whom I cannot but apply the old proverb of ‘ Much 
cry but little wool.’” Card-matches were thin slips of cardboard tipped with brim- 
stone and sold in sheets, to be detached as required.—A. G. G. » 
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pen-ny a lump, who'll buy?......... 
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COUNTRY TOWN CRIES. 


18.—TOY LAMBS. 


Noted (and communicated, 1907), by W. Metcalfe As SuNnG 73 YEARS AGO IN NorwiIcu, 


= 
@ 
lambs to sell,” 


There is an article of considerable length in Hone’s Table Book, Vol. iii, p. 325 
(1827), entitled ““ Young Lambs to Sell.” The author gives an engraved portrait of 
a well-known vendor of toy lambs, and states that, many years before, he himself 
knew the first lamb-crier, a maimed sailor with a superb voice, “ with whom the 
manufacture originated.” —L. E. B. 


19.—FISH. 
FIRST CRY. 
Noted (and communicated, 1907), by W. Metcalfe. As SuNG 73 YEARS AGO IN NorWICH. 


4 ~ 


new pick -led sal - mon? 


new pick - led sal - mon! 


20.—FISH. 


SECOND CRY, 
From Mr, VINCENT, 
Noted by F. Keel. (FIsHMONGER), WELLS, SOMERSET, 1885. 


If I hed as much mo - ney as I could 
tell, I would nev - er cry Young 
oN 
Fine eight - een pence a pound, sal - mon! 
Fine ee eight - een pence a pound! 
oN 
Will you buy an - y mack, mack, mack-er - el, 
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21.—WATERCRESS. 


From A Boy (CREss-SELLER), 
Noted by F. Keel. AT WALTHAMsTow, Essex, 1886. 


a-ny wa-ter cress 


MUSICAL STREET CRIES. 


This subject is of great interest, and the cries contain many delightful phrases of 
melody ; it is small wonder, therefore, that musicians have frequently taken the 
cries for their themes. The seventeenth and early eighteenth century composers 
largely employed the cries as catches, either singly or in combination. We may 
take it for granted that as printed by them they are in the original form as sung in 
the streets. 

“Caller Herrin’,” the Scottish song, owes its birth to the Edinburgh fish wives’ 
cry as mingled with the ringing of church bells at practice. It was Nathaniel Gow 
who made this combination of sounds into a piece for the harpsichord, and this 
Lady Nairne used for the air of her song. There is an excellent chapter on 
musical street cries, with many examples, in William Gardiner’s Music of Nature 
(3rd edition, 1840, p. 300). 

As Gardiner says, the London musical street cries were a feature of London life 
during the eighteenth century, and vendors seemed to take a pride in giving some- 
thing both novel and pleasing. Hone, in his Table Book series, prints several 
musical street cries. 

In modern life these cries appear to be less and less used, musically at any rate. 

In Leeds, about the year 1820, I have heard my mother say, there were many 
pretty cries in use, including “ Young Lambs to Sell,” “ Buy a Broom,” “ Chelsea 
Buns,” etc. The “Buy a Broom” cry was sung by the Bavarian women who 
hawked fancy brooms, made of willow shavings or the like. The tune for the song 
was the usual version of “ Lieber Augustin,” which has frequently been printed. 

“Young Lambs to Sell” was the cry of a man who hawked toy lambs made of 
tin and cotton wool ; his cry, as my mother transmitted it to me, was: 
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Do you want = 

gath - Two  bun-ches for a_i pen - Ny....... 


22.-YOUNG LAMBS TO SELL. 


Young Lambs to sell, younglambs_ sell. If Vd as much mon-ey as 


r 
I couldtell, I would-n’tcomehere withyounglambs to sell. Two for a pen-ny 


The Chelsea Bun man’s was: 


23-—-CHELSEA BUN MAN. 


In my own early boyhood I remember on dark winter nights the solemn call : 
24.—COCKLES AND MUSSELS. 


Cock-les and mus-sels a - live! all a- live! all a - live! Fine fresh cock - les ! 
K. 


Note that Carey’s tune to “Old Lead and Old Glass” is the latter part of the 
“‘ Lavender ” and “ Primrose ” cry, still sung. 

Mr. Kidson’s “‘Cockles and Mussels” cry is like part of the “ Fly-paper” cry 
noted by myself, and his tune to “ Young Lambs to Sell” suggests an old dance-air ; 
it has a good deal of likeness to “Of all the birds” from Deuteromelia, 1609 (see 
Chappell’s Popular Music).—L. E. B. 
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Eight for a _ groat as fine young lambs as ev-er were bought. | 
Chel - sea Buns all hot. 


GEORGE COLLINS. 
Note sy Barspara M. Cra’sTer. 


The song, ‘‘ George Collins,” contributed by the late Dr. G. B. Gardiner to the 
Folk-Song Journal, Vol. iii, part 13, p. 299, though obviously a version of the 
better known “Giles Collins,” differs from that ballad in containing an additional 
and very important incident. The three main incidents of “ George Collins” are : 

(1) His meeting with a maiden by a stream, the maiden being evidently of a 

supernatural nature. 

(2) His return home and death as the result of the meeting. 

(3) His true-love’s realisation of the tragedy through the sight of his coffin, and 

her own consequent death. 

All the stock versions of “Giles Collins” omit incident (1) entirely, thus giving 
no reason for the man’s death, while some are still further reduced, and contain only 
incident (3). 

But the three incidents (set out with various details and with various forms of 
introduction) form exactly the main plot of the ballad referred to in Child’s English 
and Scottish Ballads (under the heading of “ Clerk Colvill”), as occurring in many 
languages, especially in Scandinavian collections, where the hero is Sir Olaf, and in 
Breton versions, where he appears as Ann Aotro Nann, i.e., Le Seigneur Nann. 
Prof. Child connects “ Clerk Colvill” with this widely-spread story, although none 
of the versions given by him contain incident (3), and he speaks of them himself as 
being all “deplorably imperfect.” He does not notice the connection between 
*« Giles Collins” ‘and these same ballads, for the obvious reason that he has never 
come across any version of ‘Giles Collins” containing incident (1), and without 
this the story at once assumes a perfectly different character. This is shown very 
clearly by the fact that Professor Child has placed all his versions of “Giles 
Collins” under the heading “ Lady Alice,” the true-love being now the centre of 
interest, whereas in the complete story she is very much overshadowed by her 
supernatural rival, and in “ Clerk Colvill”’ becomes of so little account that in one 
version she is actually confused with the Clerk’s mother ! 

So, in order to complete the story as found in the Scandinavian and Breton 
versions, it is necessary to combine “ Clerk Colvill” with “Giles Collins” ; and this 
is practically what has been done in Dr. Gardiner’s “ George Collins.” Or rather, 
is this not more probably a survival of the original ballad from which both “ Clerk 
Colvill” and “Giles Collins” are descended? The idea of a possible connection 
between the two is considerably strengthened by the fact that ‘‘ Clerk Colvill” also 
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appears in Prof. Child’s versions as “ Clark Colven”’ and “Clerk Colin.” Indeed, 
the name “Colvill,” though selected by Prof. Child as being the correct form 
(p. 372, note), occurs only in Herd’s version, which differs in metre from the other 
versions quoted, while these agree in metre with all the versions of ‘ Giles Collins” 
as well as with “ George Collins.” Dr. Gardiner’s words are certainly of a simpler 
and more primitive type than most of the “Giles Collins” versions, in which the 
parson of the parish is a distinct innovation. 

The description in “ George Collins” of the supernatural maiden “ washing her 
marble stone”’ is most closely paralleled by the lines in “ Clerk Colin” (Prof. Child’s 
version C) which run: 


‘*An there he saw the mermaiden 
Washin silk upon a stane.” 


In the other versions of “Clerk Colvill” she is found washing “a sark o’ silk” ; 
and this is explained by Prof. Child, in a note on “ The Elfin Knight” (Vol. v, p. 284), 
as probably having reference to the old custom by which a shirt given to a man by 
a maiden signified betrothal. The shirt having disappeared from Dr. Gardiner’s 
version, there seems to have been some attempt to connect the stone with George 
Collins’ own tombstone by turning it into marble. 

Prof. Child also notes (Vol. iii, p. 506) that in one of the Breton versions of ‘“ Le 
Seigneur Nann,” printed by Gaidoz in Mélusine, “the language appears to be 
Cornish.” If this is correct it is easy to understand that the Cornish ballad might 
find its way into Hampshire; but as many of the Breton ballads published by 
Villemarqué are noted as being in the “dialecte de Cornouaille”’ (i.e. a district of 
Brittany), it seems very probable that Prof. Child has made a slip in taking this to 
mean Cornish, though the two dialects no doubt are closely allied. 

London, 1910. 


Since writing the above note I have found in Villemarqué’s Chants populaires de 
la Bretagne, ed. 1846, vol. ii, p. 122, another Breton ballad, ‘‘ Markiz Gwerand” 
(“Le Marquis de Guérand’’), which again points to a connection between “ Clerk 
Colvill’’ and “ Giles Collins.” But while “ Ann Aotro Nann,” quoted above, has 
more in common with “ Clerk Colvill’’ and Dr. Gardiner’s “George Collins” than 
with the usual versions of “ Giles Collins,” the “ Marquis de Guérand"’ resembles 
these latter versions in containing no reference to any supernatural being. 

According to Villemarqué’s notes, the verses were composed by a peasant named 
Tugdual Salaiin, of the parish of Plouber, in celebration of a duel which he himself 
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witnessed between the Marquis de Guérand and the ‘“clerc de Garlan” on the 
occasion of a certain Aire-Neuve (an agricultural festival, always ending in a series 
of single combats, which is fully described by Villemarqué on p. 333 of the same 
volume). This Marquis de Guérand is identified with the one whose “ passe-pieds 
bas bretons,” performed at the court of Louis XIV, are recorded with delight by 
Madame de Sévigné in a letter of 1671. The court-favourite was less appreciated in 
his own country, where, according to tradition, his excesses were such that his own 
mother used to ring a bell as a warning to the neighbourhood whenever her son 
went forth from the castle. 

In the ballad before us the girl, Annaik Kalvez, refuses at first to attend the Aire- 
Neuve for fear of “le plus méchant gentilhomme du monde, qui me poursuit partout.” 
She yields, however, to the persuasions of her lover, Kloarek Garlan (“le clerc de 
Garlan”’), who undertakes to defend her, if necessary, against a hundred such per- 
secutors. But the marquis, having extorted from the reluctant innkeeper the infor- 
mation that the “‘ joyeux et beau couple” are taking part in the festival, appears on 
the field and challenges the clerk to single combat. The clerk tries to evade the 
challenge on the score that he is only the son of a peasant and not fit to wrestle 
with a “ gentilhomme "’—that he has never borne a sword but only a single-stick— 
that the “ seigneur” will defile his sword by using it upon one of such low birth. 
But the marquis will take no denial. “If I defile my sword,” he exclaims, “I will 
wash it in thy blood!” And apparently he deals the clerk a mortal blow, for 
Annaik, “seeing the blood of her sweet clerk flow,” leaps in a frenzy upon his 
assailant and drags him round the field by the hair of his head. She then returns 
home, and says to her mother (in Villemarqué’s translation) : 


«Ma bonne mire, si vous m’aimez, vous me ferez mon lit ; 
Vous me ferez mon lit bien doux, car mon pauvre cceur va bien mal.” 


These lines, it should be noted, are a close variant of the words of Le Seigneur 
Nann to his mother : 


‘Ma bonne mére, si vous m’aimez, faites-moi mon lit, s’il n’est pas fait : 
Je me sens bien malade.” 


It is the same request as that of Clerk Colvill, George Collins, and Giles Collins, 
only in the “ Marquis de Guérand”’ the words are put into the mouth of the heroine. 
Annaik also begs her mother to tell the sexton not to throw the earth back into the 
clerk’s grave, since she will shortly follow him thither. 

Here, then, we have, with slight variation, incidents (2) and (3) of the Sir Olaf, 
Seigneur Nann, or George Collins story. So far as these incidents alone are con- 
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cerned, it might be contended that they are simply ballad commonplaces, and that 
no inference can be drawn from them as to-any original connection between the 
songs in which they occur. But the names of the hero and heroine of ‘* Markiz 
Gwerand” seem to me to point very clearly to a connection between this ballad and 
our English versions. ‘ Kloarek Garlan” is distinctly like “Clerk Colin” (an 
alternative form of ‘Clerk Colvill,” as mentioned above); and “ Annaik” is still 
nearer to the “Anna, Annice, Annis, or Alice” of the various ‘Giles Collins” 
variants. I would even suggest that the girl’s second name, “ Kalvez,” may by 
some confusion have led to the corruption of ‘ Colin” into “ Colvill.” 

If Villemarqué is correct in his statement as to the origin of “ Markiz Gwerand,” 
it would seem difficult to account for any connection between this late seventeenth 
century Breton ballad and the far older sounding “Clerk Colvill” and ‘ George 
Collins.” (Most of the “Giles Collins” variants seem, as I have said above, to be- 
long to a comparatively late period). But it is well known that folk-singers often 
claim as their own composition words which they have merely adapted to suit the 
circumstances of their own time and place; and as the lines quoted above from 
“ Markiz Gwerand”’ are obviously not the original composition of Tugdual Salaiin, 
it is quite conceivable that he may simply have taken an old ballad of the “ Seigneur 
Nann” type (but in which the hero and the heroine appear as Kloarek Garlan and 
Annaik Kalvez), and have substituted the notorious marquis of his own day for the 
jealous sprite of the original story. The incident of Annaik dragging the marquis 
round the field by his hair suggests in itself a reminiscence of something a good 
deal older than the seventeenth century, though not properly belonging to the 
“ Seigneur Nann”’ type of story. 

Unless some such ballad as I have suggested did, at some time, exist in a language 
accessible both to the Bretons and to the people of our own islands (therefore 
probably in some form of Cymric), it seems impossible to account for the names 
“ Kloarek Garlan” and “ Annaik Kalvez” appearing together in a Breton ballad, 
while “Clerk Colin, Colvin, or Colvill” and “ Anna, or Annice” are found in two 
English ballads, usually distinct, but showing clear traces of connection with each 
other and with the Breton story, and actually united in “ George Collins.”—B. M. C. 
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25.—THE BROOMFIELD HILL. 


(THE BONNY GREEN WOODS.) FIRST TUNE, 


SunG By Miss ANNE HILEs (SERVANT), 
Noted by Edgar C. Robinson. KirRTON IN Linpsey, Lincs., MARCH, 1904. 


° young la - dy said “Til 

| N a2 2. 7 2. 


bet you five hun - dred to That a maid you godown to yon 


But a maid you'llnot re-turn back a - gain.” 


‘I'll bet you the same,"’ the young lady said, 

And the money freely lay down, 

That a maid I'll go down to yon bonny green woods, 
And a maid I'll return back again. 


Then she mixed him a glass of something so strong, 
He thought it had been some wine, 

And when he got down to yon bonny green woods 
The sleep it came into his mind. 


And when she got down to yon bonny green wood-side, 
Her lover he lie fast asleep, 

With his hare and his hounds in silk and satin gowns, 
And his ribbons hanging down to his feet. 


Three times she walked round the crown of his head, 
And twice around the soles of his feet, 

And three times she kissed his cherry, cherry cheeks 
As he lied on the ground fast asleep. 


She pulled off her a her best diamond ring, 
Ovi 


And pressed it in her lover's right hand. 
That was to let him know when he awakened out of sleep, 
That his lady had been, but was gone. 


When he awakened out of his sleep 

So well a well-awakened was he, 

He turned his face towards yon bonny, bonny broom, 
And wept most bitterly. 


IIo 
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8 ‘Oh where hast thou been to, my bonny greyhound ? 
And why did you stay away so long ? 
And why did you not awaken me out of sleep 
Since the maiden has been but she's gone ? "’ 


9 ‘It's three times I tapped at your silk and satin robe, 
And twice I groaned so loudly, 
But I could not awaken you out of sleep, 
Since the lady has been, but she’s gone.” 


1o ‘If I only had her fast in my arms 
And I could but have my will, 
All the birds in the wood should drink of her blood 
Until they had all had their fill."’ 


Miss Mabel Peacock, who kindly communicated the version from Kirton in 
Lindsey to me, says that the singer learnt it from a sister, many years older than 
herself, who learnt it from “a very musical friend.” Compare the tune sung by 
Anne Hiles with the Sussex tunes to “The Bailiff's Daughter of Islington” in 
Sussex Songs and Journal, Vol. i, p. 209, also with the airs to ‘* William’s Ghost ” 
and “ The Collier Laddie” in Johnson’s Museum, and “The Young Maxwell” in 
Hogg’s Facobite Relics (series ii, 1821). It may also be compared with various 
versions of airs to ‘‘ The Seeds of Love.” 

For full notes on this ballad, and six different texts (the longest, from Buchan’s 
Ballads, consisting of twenty-eight stanzas), consult Child’s Ballads (large edition) 
under the title of “The Broomfield Hill.” Child there not only shows that the 
story is in some form known in various countries of Europe but also deals with the 
magical rites which play an important part in various texts. Reference to the 
magical strewing of the broom at the knight’s head and feet has already been made 
in Journal, Vol. iii, p. 69, where a tune, “ The Broomfield Hill,” without its full 
text is printed. The titles to the song vary, being as follows: “The Merry Broom- 
field ; or, the West Country Wager” in Bell’s Ballads, etc., of the Peasantry (1857) ; 
“I'll wager, I'll wager” in Herd’s Scottish Songs (1776); ‘The Broomfield Hill” 
in Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, and “ Broomfield Hills” in Buchan’s 
Ancient Ballads of the North of Scotland. 

There is also an adapted text in Aytoun’s Ballads of Scotland, 1857, and Kinloch, 
in his Ancient Scottish Ballads, gives a version entitled ‘Lord John.” Bell’s copy 
is from ‘one of the broadsides printed at the Aldermary Press.” A broadside by 
Such, entitled “The Merry Broomfields,” was printed within recent years, but is 
now out of print, so I am informed by the present firm which is unable to supply 
me with a copy advertised on its ballad-sheet lists of a few years since.—L. E. B. 
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(THE BONNY BROOMFIELDS,) SECOND TUNE. 


SuNG By Mr, BrirFet, 


Noted by Cecil Sharp. AT BrinGwaTER, JAN. 9TH, 1907. 

Squire, a Squire, he liv - ed in the woods, He 


court - ed a la - dy gay; A lit - tle while and he 
= 
pas - ed a joke, And a wa - ger he da lay. 
THIRD TUNE. 
Noted by Cecil Sharp. Sunc By Mrs. Mary ANNE MILTON, 
DORIAN influence, AT WASHFORD, AUG. 17TH, 1905. 
— 

‘He pulled rings off of his _ fin - gers, ee ~~) my right hand, To 


Variant. 


2 A wager, a wager, I'll lay to any man, 
A thousand guineas to one ; 
That a maid won't go to the merry, green woods, 
And a maid return again. 


3 Owhen she came to the merry, green woods, 
She found her love asleep ; 
With a knife in his hand and a sword by his side, 
And a greyhound at his feet. 


4 Three times she walked all round his head, 
Three times all round his feet ; 
Three times she kissed his red rosy cheeks, 
As he lay fast asleep. 
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5 And when she done all what she could, 
She walked softly away ; 
She hid herself in the merry, green wood, 
To hear what her love did say. 


6 When he waked out from his dream, 
He looked up in the skies ; 
He looked round and round, and down on the ground, 
And he wept most bitterly. 


7 Up he called his serving man, 
Whom he loved so dear : 
‘* Why hasn’t thou awakened me 
When my true love was here?” 


8 ‘And with my voice I hulload, master, 
And with my bells I rung : 
Awake, awake, and awake, master, 
Your true love's been and gone.” 


9 ‘I wish I had my true love here, 

As free as I got my will; 

And every bird in the merry, green wood, 
For they should have their fill.’’ 


10 ‘*Sleep more in the night, master, 
And wake more in the day; 
And then you will see when your true love come 
And when she goes away.” 


Nearly all of the twelve tunes that I have noted of this song are variants of the 
air sung by Mr. Briffet. 

Mrs. Milton, whose tune is of another type, could only remember one stanza of 
the words and that very incorrectly. 

Mrs. Lucy White sang the fourth stanza to me as follows: 


Nine times did she walk round the crown of his head, 
Nine times round the soles of his feet, 

Nine times did she kiss of his red ruby lips 

As he lay on the ground fast asleep. 


The words are on broad-sheets by Pitts and Russell of Birmingham.—C. J. S. 
Mr. Sharp’s air, sung by Mr. William Briffet, is much like an air to the same 


ballad noted from another Somerset singer, in the late Mr. H. E. D. Hammond’s 
collection. It isa variant of the “ Mermaid” or “ Little Cabin-Boy” tune.—L.E.B. 
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(THE SQUIRE WHO LIVED IN THE WEST.) FOURTH TUNE. 


Noted by the Hon. M, Amherst. Sunc py Mr. GrorGe Turvey, AGRICULTURAL LABOURER (77), 
ZEOLIAN, Fou.LpEN, STOKE Ferry, NORFOLK. 


Tis of a young Squire who lived in the West, Andhecourt-ed a 


4 


But my love un - to you nev-er will re - 


quest, For mean to go mer ry and 
(A WAGER, A WAGER.) FIFTH TUNE. 
Sunc By Mrs. PowkLt, 
Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. Near WEoBLEY (HEREFORDSHIRE), AUG. IgIo. 


Printed by kind permission of Mrs. Leather. 


2 ‘A wager, a wager, with you my pretty maid, 
Here's five hundred pounds to your ten, 
That a maid you shall go to yon merry, green broom, 
But a maid you shall no more return."’ 


3 ‘*A wager, a wager, with you kind sir, 
With your hundred pounds to my ten; 
That a maid I will go to yon merry, green broom, 
And a maid I will boldly return.” 


4 Now when that she came to this merry green broom, 
Found her true love was fast in a sleep, 
With a fine finished rose, and a new suit of clothes, 
And a bunch of green broom at his feet. 
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5 Then three times she went from the crown of his head, 
And three times from the sole of his feet, 
And three times she kissed his red, rosy cheeks 
As he layed fast in a sleep. 


6 Then she took a gold ring from off her hand, 
And put that on his right thumb, 
And that was to let her true love to know 
That she had been there and was gone. 


7 As soon as he had awoke from his sleep, 
Found his true love had been there and was gone; 
It was then he remembered upon the cost, 
When he thought of the wager he'd lost. 


8 Then three times he called for his horse and his man, 
The horse that he'd once bought so dear ; 
Saying ‘t Why didn’t you wake me out of my sleep 
When my lady, my true love, was here ? "’ 


9 ‘* Three times did I call to you, master, 
And three times did I blow with my horn ; 
But out of your sleep I could not awake, 
Till your lady, your true love, was gone.” 


10 ‘Had I been awake when my true love was here, 
Of her I would had my will; 
If not the pretty birds in this merry green broom, 
With her blood they should all had their fill.’’ 


The tune contributed by Mrs. Leather and Dr. Vaughan Williams, from Here- 
fordshire, is like one often used to “The Pretty Ploughboy" words. For a version, 
see this Fournal.—L. E. B. 


The following version of the words differs in some ways from other versions 
given ; it is from the collection of the late Mr. Hammond, and was sung to him by 
Mrs. Perry of Cheddington, Dorset, to a tune which is hardly worth reproduction. 


It's of a lord in the North Countree, 
He courted a lady gay ; 

As they were riding side by side, 
A wager she did lay. 


When she arrived to a merry, green wood 
Her love lay fast ee ; 

With a grey nag and a silver saddle on, 
And a greyhound under his feet. 


Three times she rode around his head, 
Six times around his feet, 

Nine times she kissed his cherry, cherry cheeks, 
As he lay fast asleep. 
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When he awoke out of his sleep, 
The birds began to sing, 
Saying: ‘‘ Awake, awake, awake, master, 
our true love's gone again."’ 


‘I wish my love was back again, 
Was back again,” cried he, 

‘* Then all the birds of the merry, green wood 
Should have their fill of she.” 


26.—THE OUTLANDISH KNIGHT; or, MAY COLVIN. 


FIRST TUNE. 


By Mr. LuGG, DAIRYMAN (AGED 53), 


Noted by C. S. Parsonson, Mus. Bac. at LauncEsTON, CORNWALL, FEB. 1905. 


’Twas of ayouthanda  well-belovedyouth,T of squi-er’s son, He 
for verses 7, 8, 9, 12 & 13. | 
e- 


court-ed a bai - liff’s daugh-ter so fair, And she was an E - lish one. 


2 He courted her for many long winter nights, 
And many a long summer day, 
He courted her both early and late, 
For to take her sweet life away. 


3 He says, “Go, get me some of your father's gold, 
And some of your mother’s fee ; 
And away we will go to some foreign countrie, 
And marry,* marry we shall be.” 


4 She went and got some of her father’s gold, 
And some of her mother's fee ; 
And away they did go to her father’s stable door, 
Where horses stood thirty and three. 


5 They took two of the best of the nags, 
And she on her lily-white grey ; 
Away they did ride to some fair river's side, 
Six hours before it was day. 
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6 He says, ‘‘ Unlight, unlight, my pretty Polly, 
Unlight, unlight,"’ cries he, 
‘For six pretty maidens I have drowned here before, 
And a seventh thou art to be.” 


7 She said, ‘* Go, pick a prickle to keep away the thistle, 
That grows by the river Fee,* 
That it may not mingle with my curly, curly locks, 
Nor my lily, milk-white skin.” 


8 He went to pick a prickle to keep away the thistle, 
Then she pushed the young man in, 
—— ‘* Lie there, lie there, thou false-hearted man, 
ie there instead of me.”’ 


9 He says, ‘‘ Take me by the hand my pretty Polly, 
Take me by the hand,” cried he, 
‘Take me by the hand, my pretty Polly, 
And a lady you shall 'be.”” 


10 ‘ Now lie there, lie there, thou false-hearted man, 
Lie there instead of me, 
For six aye maidens thou has drowned here before, 
And the seventh hath drownéd thee.”’ 


11 She mounted on her lily-white grey, 
And away she did ride (away), 
And she arrived at her father’s stable door 
Three hours before it was day. 


12 Now the parrot, being over the window so high, 
And heard what sweet Polly had said, 
And the master, being in at the window so high, 
Soon jumps out overt bed. 


13 Saying, ‘‘ What's the matter with you, my pretty Polly ? 
hat’s the matter with you ?” cried he, 
‘* What's the matter with you, my pretty Polly ? 
So many hours before it is day.” 


Spoken.—* Nothing, master, but the old cat's on the top of my cage, to take my sweet life away, and 
I’m calling on my young mistress to drive the old puss away.” 


14 She says, ‘‘ Hush, hush, my pretty Polly, 
Don’t pick no prates on me, 
For thou shalt have a cage of the best of gold 
And a door of the best ivory.” 


* Cf. Roxburghe Ballads, B.M.., iii, 449. +t (?) ‘tof a bed.” 


‘*Go fetch the sickle, to crop the nettle 
That grows so near the brim, 

For fear it should tangle my golden locks, 
Or freckle my milk-white skin.” 
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The late Dr. G. B. Gardiner, who noted the words of this song, writes of the 
singer, Mr. Lugg, as “ being almost unlettered.” He learned his songs “as a herd- 
boy of seven or eight years of age from a man of eighty.” Mr. Lugg gave the 
title of this song as “Six pretty Maidens.” It is known usually as “ The Out- 
landish Knight,” “‘ Lady Isabel and the Elf-Knight,” or “May Colvin.” Mr. 
Lugg’s version of words contains many interesting variations from the best-known 
stall-ballad copies, and it has a striking likeness to “ The False Knight Outwitted,” 
Roxburghe Ballads (B.M.), Vol. iii, p. 449, although supplying more details in 
places. The first two verses are interesting ; one is almost identical with the first 
verse of “ The Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington,” and the second gives an explanation 
of the false wooer’s intentions from the first. Curiously enough, Mr. Lugg’s tune 
begins in the same way as does the tune to “ The Bailiff’s Daughter,” noted by the 
Rev. John Broadwood before 1840 (see Sussex Songs), and by myself, also in Sussex 
(see Fournal, Vol. i, p. 209). It is also much like the traditional ballad-air, “ Little 
Musgrave and Lady Barnard” (Chappell’s Popular Music) and “ Little Mushie- 
grove” (Motherwell’s Minstrelsy).—L. E. B. 


SECOND TUNE. 


SUNG BY AN OLD VILLAGE Woman, 


Noted by Ada R. Broadwood. AT ST. STEPHEN’s, HERTS, circa 1895. 
Allegro. — 
“Don’t prit-tle, don’t’ prat-tle, my pret -ty Pol - ly, Nor tell no 
4 
tales Your cage shall be made of the glit - 
gold, And your perch of the best i - vo - ry.” seaseceveceree 


This second tune, which is of the “ Lord Lovel” air type, should be compared 
with two from Yorkshire and one from Westmorland, noted respectively by Mr. 
C. Lolley, Mr. F. Kidson and Mr. G. Rathbone, and printed in Y¥ournal, Vol. ii, 
p- 282, all to the ballad “ Outlandish Knight.”—L. E. B. 
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THIRD TUNE, 


SuNG By Mrs, FLETCHER (CoTTAGER), 
Noted by L. E. Broadwood, NEAR LiFton, Nortu Devon, Sept., 1893. 


FOURTH TUNE. 


SuNG By Mr. J. Squires, 
Noted by Cecil Sharp. At HoLrorp, SOMERSET, AUG. 29TH, 1904. 


4 

=" 


= 
cut - ln - dich come from the Werth Land, And be 


me a - woo- ing of MD He said he would take me 
= 

to the NorthLand, And there he would mar - And 

there he would mar - ry He said he would take me 


tothe North Ta, And there he would mar - 


TMC. 


SSS = — 
ry 
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FIFTH TUNE. 


Noted by Cecil Sharp. Sunc By Mr. Harry Ricnarps, 
MIXOLYDIAN. at Curry RIvVEL, SOMERSET, JULY 29TH, 1904. 
+ 
An out - land - ish Knight came from the North Land, As 
he come a - woo-ing to WD jodorssinesese He said he wouldtake me un - 
to the North And then he would mar - ry 
SIXTH TUNE. 
Noted by Cecil Sharp. SunG By Mrs. Ware, 
ZEOLIAN. AT OVER STOWEY, JAN, 23RD, 1907. 


It is very interesting to note that this sixth tune, and also the fifth, are distinctly 
variants of an air rather often associated with songs of the “ Elfin Knight ” character. 
(For an example see the version noted by me in Ireland, Zournal, Vol. iii, p. 12). 
These “riddle” or “impossible task” songs seem originally all to have turned on 
the subject of a demon-suitor, but in many cases the “demon” drops out and the 
knight or suitor only remains, and in some versions a dialogue, or even a monologue 
only, survives, with nonsensical results.* The other title for the “ Outlandish 
Knight” being “‘ Lady Isabel and the Elfin Knight” makes a likeness between the 
two airs above mentioned very significant.—L. E. B. 


* Ihave enlarged on this in ¥ournal, Vol. iii, pp. 12-16.—L. E. B. 
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SEVENTH TUNE. 


SunG By Mrs. J. CHAPMAN, 


Noted by Cecil Sharp. AT West HarpTREE, SOMERSET, AUG. 25TH, 1904. 


An out - land - ish  gen-tle-man came from the North South, A - 


woo - ing un - to He told me _ hewouldtake me un - 
—e—~e 


- to the North Land, And then he would mar - ry 
There is nothing in the words of any of these versions of mine worth printing. 
They were all more or less corrupt versions of published copies. The best tune I 
have noted is in Folk-Songs from Somerset, No. 84. 
Compare the version sung by Mr. Lugg with that in English Folk-Songs for 
Schools which was collected in Devon by the Rev. S. Baring-Gould.—C. J. S. 


EIGHTH TUNE. 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. SunG By Mr. VERRALL, 
MIXOLYDIAN. MOonkKsGATE, NEAR HorsHaM, DEC. 22ND, 1904. 


The singer called this “ An Outlandish Rover.”—R. V. W. 
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NINTH TUNE. 


Tune noted by R. Vaughan Williams. SunG By Mr. W. CoLcomse, 
DORIAN. WEOBLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, 1909. 


(O) its of a no- ble gen-tle-man a_high-way-man was _ he, In 


court- ing of... a la - dy fair he gained her com - pa - ny. 


Mr. Colcombe, who called this song ‘‘ The Highway Robber,” sang a variant of 
his tune to the song known as “ There is an Alehouse.” This may be considered 
worth printing here, as an interesting example of how a tune is changed by tradi- 
tional singers to fit different words. 


(THERE IS AN ALEHOUSE.) 
EOLIAN. 


The above tunes are printed by kind permission of Mrs. Leather to whom Mr. 
Colcombe, now dead, sang so often.—R. V. W. 


In Danish, Swedish and German versions the “ Knight” suitor is often merely a 
“robber,” justifying Mr. Colcombe'’s title. (See Child’s Ballads, large edition, “ Lady 
Isabel and the Elfin Knight.”)—L. E. B. 
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(SHE BORROWED SOME OF HER FATHER'S GOLD.) TENTH TUNE. 


Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. Suna By Mr. HILton, 
MIXOLYDIAN. SoutH WatsHaMm, NorFo_k, APRIL, 1908, 


Though the main idea of the “ Outlandish Knight” is founded upon an oral tra- 
dition widely spread in many European countries, the knight himself, in these 
English forms of the story, seems to be a lineal descendant —divested of supernatural 
attributes—of the malevolent water-spirit (“havmand”) of Scandinavian ballads, 
who in the enchanted guise of a white knight weds a young girl that he may drag 
her down to his home beneath the sea-waves. When the supernatural character of 
this water-spirit became lost, the conception of his submarine dwelling would also 
be lost, and the girl engulfed beneath the waves would naturally be supposed to be 
drowned. But a suggestion of the northern source of ,our ballad survives, I think, 
in the “north lands” from which the “ outlandish” stranger comes forth on his evil 
quest.—A. G. G. 


Child says of this ballad that it “has perhaps obtained the widest circulation of 
all. It is nearly as well known to the southern as to the northern nations of Europe.” 
In his large edition of English and Scottish Ballads Child deals at great length with 
the origins and variants of texts, British and foreign. Possibly the evil suitor was 
once a “ water-spirit,” of which we find traces still in West Highland legend and 
song, and Miss Gilchrist’s note shows that she is of my opinion. For other words 
and airs see Kidson’s Traditional Tunes, English County Songs, Folk-Songs from 
Somerset, Reay and Stokoe’s Songs of Northern England (where the air is very like 
the second tune here printed), Northumbrian Minstrelsy, Shropshire Folk-Lore, 
Eight Hampshire Songs, and Fournal, Vol. ii, p. 282, and under the title of “‘ May 
Colean,” “ May Colvin,” ‘* May Colvine,” Motherwell’s Minstrelsy, Smith’s Scottish 
Minstrel, and Christie’s Traditional Ballad Airs. The ballad is included in almost 
every collection of ancient poetry, and is on broadsides old and modern.—L. E. B. 
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27.-THE BANKS OF SWEET PRIMROSES. 


FIRST VERSION. 


SunNG sy Mrs. VAIsEy, 


Noted by L. E. Broadwood. , NATIVE OF HAMPSHIRE, SEPT., 1892. 
walked out one mid - sum-mer’s morn - ing, 


view the fields, and Pes take the air, Down by the banks’ of the 
sweet prim - ro - ses, There I be - held a most love - ly fair. 


2 I said, ‘‘ Fair maid, where can you be going ? 
And what's the occasion of all your grief ? 
I'll make you as happy as any lady, 

If you will grant me one small relief.” 


3 ‘Stand off, stand off! thou false deceiver, 
You're a false deceitful man, ’tis plain ! 
Tis you that have caused my poor heart to wander, 
And to give me comfort ’tis all in vain.” 


4 Now I'll go down to some lonesome valley, 
Where no man on earth shall there me find, 
Where the pretty small birds do change their voices, 
And every moment blows blusterous wind. 


This song and the ballad of ‘‘ The Young and Single Sailor” in this Fournal are 
very widely spread amongst country singers. The characteristic tunes of both 
ballads are occasionally interchanged, on account of their rhythmical likeness. For 
other versions see Barrett's English Folk-Songs, Fournal, Vol. i, p. 21, and Eight 
Hampshire Folk-Songs (Curwen and Sons).—L. E. B. 
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(THE BANKS OF SWEET PRIMEROSES.) SECOND VERSION. 
SunG By Mrs. JENNER, 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. AsHURST, JUNE, 1906. 
Andante quasi allegretto. 
4 a—t-e = = 
As went one Sun - day's morn - ing, To view the 


fields and to take the air, Down by a bank of  thesweetprime - 
+ ©oO = ses, There I be - held a most love - ly fair. 


(THE BANKS OF SWEET PRIMROSES.) THIRD VERSION. 
SuNG By JOHN EpBRooK, 


Noted by Cecil Sharp. AT BisHor’s NympTon, N. Devon, JAN. I1TH, 1904. 
As I walk-ed out one mid - sum-mer’s morn - ing, To 


view the fields and to _ take the air, *Twas .down by the hanks of the 
= : —= — = tS 


(SWEET PRIMEROSES,) FOURTH VERSION. 


SunG By Mrs. WHITE, 
Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. FyFIELb, Essex, APRIL 14TH, 1904. 


sweet prim - ro - ses Where be - held a most  love-ly fair. 
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(SWEET PRIMROSES.) FIFTH VERSION. 


SUNG BY AN UNKNOWN SINGER, 
Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. IN THE “ BEtt,"’ WILLINGALE Dok, Essex, APRIL 14TH, 1904. 


(SWEET PRIMROSES.) SIXTH VERSION. 


SUNG By AN UNKNOWN SINGER, 
Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. IN THE ‘‘ BELL,"’ WILLINGALE Dog, Essex, APRIL 14TH, 1904. 


(SWEET PRIMROSES.) SEVENTH VERSION. 


SunG By Mr. CuILEs (ParisH CLERK), 
Noted by R. Vaughan Williams. WILLINGALE Dok, APRIL 14TH, 1904, 


| 
| 
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28.--THE YOUNG AND SINGLE SAILOR. 


Noted by L. E. Broadwovd. 


TUNE ONE. FIRST VERSION. 


SuNG By Mrs. VAISEY (GARDENER'S WIFE), 


NATIVE OF HAMPSHIRE, SEPT., 1892. 


maid walked all in the gars - 


view her, He said,‘‘Fair maid, 
“You seem to appear like some man of honour, 
A man of honour you seem to be; 


How can you impose on a poor young woman 
Who is not fitted your servant to be?’ 


‘I don’t impose on a poor young woman, 
A great regard, love, I have for you; 
I mean to marry you, make you my lady, 
Servants I have for to wait on you.” 


‘I have a sweetheart all of my own, sir, 

And seven long years he has been gone from me ; 
And seven more I will wait for him, 

If he is alive he'll return to me.” 


‘Tf it’s seven years since he has left you, 
Perhaps he is now dead, or drowned!"’ 
‘And seven more I will wait for him, 

But if he is dead he is in glory crowned ! "’ 


He took his hands out of his bosom, 

His fingers being both long and small, 

Saying, ‘‘I am your young, poor and single sailor, 
I am returned for to marry you!” 


‘*If you are my young, poor and single sailor, 

Show me the token of what you gave!” 

Saying, ‘‘ Here's the ring that was broke between us.” 
Soon as she saw it then down she fell. 
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can you fan - cy me?” 


A fair den, A 
brisk young sai - lor she chanc’d to spy; He stepp’d up to her, think - 
- ing to 


8 He took her up into his arms, love, 
He gave her kisses by one, two and three, 
Saying, ‘‘I am your young, —_— and single sailor ; 
I am returned for to marry thee.” 


So now this couple they are got married, 

In wedlock's bands they now both are joined, 
I hope they’ll live and enjoy each other ; 

And that's the end of my sailor song. 


There are various broadsides of “ The Young and Single Sailor.” Mrs. Vaisey’s 
version is much like one, of ten stanzas, published by Such. Compare the ballad 
with that of “Fair Phoebe and her Dark-eyed Sailor,” in this Journal. For 
references to similar half-ring stories see Child’s Ballads (large edition), where, under 
the head of the ballad “ Hind Horn,” he shews how widely-spread they are. It is 
interesting to note that in many of the foreign versions, Scandinavian, Flemish and 
German more especially, the “seven years” of the English ballad plays a part. 
For variants of the tune see “The Single Sailor” and “The Poor and Single 
Sailor” in Christie’s Traditional Ballad Airs, and *‘ The Broken Token” in Folk- 
Songs from Somerset.—L. E. B. 


SECOND VERSION. 
By Mr. BurrinGe, RusHetts,” 
Noted by R, Vaughan Williams. NEAR CaPEL, SurREY, AuG. 1908. 


THIRD VERSION, 


By Mr, FLoyp, 
NEAR WEOBLEY, HEREFORDSHIRE, AUG., 1909. 


Printed by kind permission of Mrs. Leather. 
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Noted by Vanghon Wiliams 


: FOURTH VERSION. 
Noted by H. E. D. Hammond, SunG By Mrs, RusskLt, 


MIXOLYDIAN influence. 


Upwey, Dorset. 


TUNE TWO, 


Noted by F. W. Fekyll and G. S. Kaye-Butterworth. SunG By Mr. H. Honrt, 
DORIAN. East CHILLINGTON, SUSSEX, JULY, 1908. 


29.—_FAIR PHCEBE AND HER DARK-EYED SAILOR. 


FIRST VERSION, 
SunG By Mrs, HILt (oLp Famity Nurse), 


Noted by L. E. Broadwood. Native oF LINCOLNSHIRE, Nov., 1893. 
It was a come - ly young maid-en fair, Whowas walk-ing out for to 


= 

paid at - ten - tion, I paid at-ten - tion to hear what they did say. 
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take the air; She met a sail - or all on her way, So I | 
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2 Said William: ‘‘ Lady, why roam alone ? 
The night is coming, and the day’s near gone.” 
She said, while tears from her eyes did fall, 
“It's my dark-eyed sailor that’s proved my downfall. 


3 It’s two long years since he left this land : 
He took a gold ring from off my hand; 
He broke it in two—one part's with me, 
And the other rolling in the bottom of the sea."’ 


4 Said William: “ Drive him from your mind; 
Some other sailor as good you'll find, 
Love turns aside and soon doth grow 
Like a winter's morning, when the land is covered with snow.” 


5 Says Ada dear, ‘I'll ne'er disdain 
A tarréd sailor, I'll treat the same ; 
So drink his health, here's a piece of coin, 
But it’s a dark-eyed sailor still claims this heart of mine. 


6 For his coal-black eyes and his curly hair, 
His pleasing tongue, doth my heart ensnare ; 
Genteel he was, not a rake like you, 

To advise a maiden to slight a jacket blue.” 


7 Said “ Ada dear, this fond heart's in flame! ’’ 
She said ‘On me you shall play no game!” 
She drew a dagger, and then did cry 
‘* For my dark-eyed sailor a maid I'll live and die!” 


& Then half the ring did young William show— 
She was distracted, mixt joy and woe. 
° **O, welcome, William, I’ve land and gold, 
For my dark-eyed sailor so manly and bold.” 


9 Then, in a village down by the sea, 
They joined in wedlock, and well do agree, 
So, all maids, be true when your love’s away, 
For a cloudy morning brings forth a pleasant day. 


Compare the subject of this song with that of “ The Young and Single Sailor” 
and its appended annotations in this Zournal. Both ballads are exceedingly popular 
amongst old singers, but “‘ Fair Phoebe” is the greater favourite of the two. The 
texts of both are commonly found on broadsides, issued by Such and others, and it 
is well to adhere to the stock titles there employed, in order to avoid confusion be- 
tween the ballads, which are only superficially alike. In Berggreen’s collection of 
Danish folk-songs there is a version entitled “‘ Jom fruen og Sémanden.” (‘* Maiden 
and Seamen.”) This is practically word for word the same as the English stall- 
copies of “ Fair Phoebe,” and is in modern Danish, with none of the phraseology of 
the old Scandinavian ballads and with evidences of awkwardness which make it 
apparent that it (like the Danish version of “ The Golden Glove” in Berggreen’s 
collection) has been literally translated from an English original, and not vice versa, 
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Christie gives a good version of the broadside text, to a pure version of the tune, 
in Traditional Ballad Airs of Scotland, and Mr. Baring-Gould gives a similar tune, 
to altered words, under the title “The Broken Token,” in Songs of the West; see 
also “ The Dark-eyed Sailor,” in English Folk-Songs for Schools. There are very 
numerous versions of the tune associated persistently with “ Fair Phoebe and her 
Dark-eyed Sailor,” many of which vary but little from the major airs here given. 
Judging from all that I have seen, in print and manuscript, and have myself noted, 
I should say that the normal tune is well represented by the first version of ‘ Fair 
Pheebe” and the second version of “‘ The Female Smuggler” (p. 136 in this Journal). 
The late Mr. Samuel Reay, well-known as collaborator with Mr. John Stokoe in 
Northumbrian Minstrelsy and Songs of Northern England, sent me his tune to “ The 
Female Smuggler” in 1905, pointing out the likeness between parts of it and the air 
to “ All on Spurn Point” in Zournal, Vol. i, p. 228, and also English County Songs, 
p. 180. This likeness has been noticed independently by Miss Gilchrist (see pp. 133-4) 
and myself, which suggests that the “ Fair Phoebe” and “ Female Smuggler” air 
has been evolved from the better-shaped tune “ All on Spurn Point,” which is more 
commonly recognised under the title of “‘ The Sailing Trade” (“O father, father, 
build me a boat’’) and “ Charley Reilly.”” Sea-songs are associated quite especially 
with this class of airs which may be compared with the triple-time hornpipe tunes 
of the seventeenth century. Possibly the singer may have danced a sailor-dance 
whilst singing appropriately nautical ballads.—L. E. B. 


This, one of our most popular folk-songs, appears to be known to practically the 
same tune all over the kingdom. It is common in most parts of Yorkshire, where I 
have obtained several copies. The ballad itself is probably of the late eighteenth 
century, and is found on broadsides by most printers of the Catnach and later 
periods; earlier copies may also exist.—F. K. 


SECOND VERSION. 


Noted by F. W. fekyll and G. S. Kaye-Butterworth. SunG aT Ficpy, NorFork, 
LYDIAN influence. APRIL, Ig1o. 
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THIRD VERSION. 


Sune By Mr. Locke, 
Noted by F. W. Fekyll and G. S. Kaye-Butterworth. Rotiessy, NorFovk, APRIL, 1910. 


FOURTH VERSION. 


SunG By Mrs. Lizziz WELCH, 
Noted by Cecil Sharp. AT HAMBRIDGE, SOMERSET, APRIL, 1904. 


broke the to - ken here’sa part with me, It’s my dark-eyed sai - ice, It's my 


lor That's my down - 


There is another folk-song, ‘‘ The Broken Token,” founded on the same motive, | 
but associated with a different type of tune altogether, usually very irregular (see 
Folk-Songs from Somerset, Vol. ii, p. 45). 

The theme of the broken ring is a favourite one in English folk-song (see Folk- 
Song Journal, Vol. i, p. 158 and 256, and Vol. ii, p. 262). Dibdin made use of it 
in “ The Broken Gold” (Universal Songster, Vol. i, p. 299).—C. J. S. 
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There is sev-en long years since 1 left the land, When 
you took the gold ring _ my _ 
| = 


(3-4 TYPE.) FIFTH VERSION, 
SUNG BY THE COOMBER FAMILY, 
Noted sd A. G. Gilchrist. HIGHFIELDS, Sussex, JUNE, 1906, 


It's of a come - ly youngla - dy fair Was walk-ing out to take the 


air; She met a sai - lor ON....4+ her way, So I 
aN 
——@ 


paid at-ten-tion, So I paid at - ten - tion to what they did say. 


(O FATHER, FATHER, BUILD ME A BOAT.) SIXTH VERSION. 
SuNG By Mrs, ee 


Noted by A. G. Gilchrist. SUNDERLAND Point, Aua., 
fa - ther, fa - ther, build me a_ boat, on the o = cean 


may float, And ev - ’ry_ ship that i pass by I 


will en - qui- er, I will en - qui - er for my — sweet sai - lor boy. 


The fifth version of this tune, though it has a good deal in common with the other 
versions given, is a good example of the §-form, and shows how the air is frequently 
sung in reality. The variant sung to other words shows how the accentuation of a 
tune is affected by the particular words to which it is sung, corresponding to the 
difference between ‘It’s of a cOmely young lady fair” and “ O father, father, build 
me a boat.” Mrs. Bowker’s variant (to the latter words) sounds to me older in 
character than any of the others. She did not know the song of ‘‘ Phaebe and her 
dark-eyed Sailor,” and was not aware that her tune was sung to those words. 

The curious and characteristic irregularity of the latter part of this tune, in 
almost all versions known to me, suggests to my mind an adaptation to the words of 
some tune which has not originally fitted them in the length of its later phrases, 
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though its first part is cast in the usual rhythmic form of “narrative airs” (as Dr. 
Petrie has christened this type of melody). 

There is a Hessian folk-tune—one of a collection published this year in the 
Hessiche Blatter fiir Volkskunde—which has a curious likeness to the English tune* 
—at least in the first half; and several others in the same collection (all noted in the 
village of Storndorf) are also rhythmically akin to it. The subject of the Hessian 
ballad is also similar: Return after absence, retarded recognition, test of constancy, 
and production of love-tokens. But a variation in the dénouement may be worthy 
of notice: The test of the girl’s constancy becomes instead a trial of her temper, 
for the disguised lover tells her that he comes from her sweetheart’s wedding, and 
returne her love-tokens as his messenger—a story she accepts with floods of tears 
(so that the ring floats in her lap) but without rancour, wishing the unfaithful one 
good instead of ill. Whereupon the lover discloses himself thus : 

“Dry up, dry up thy tearful eyne, 

For of a truth thou shalt be mine! 

I did but try thee, to discover 

If thou would'st rage and curse thy lover!” 

The fact that this Hessian tune has considerable likeness also to the Lowland 
Scottish “ Helen of Kirkconnel” in Chambers’ Songs of Scotland prior to Burns— 
a tune almost undoubtedly “squared” by its transcriber into 2-4 time out of this 
rhythm, as will be seen by a comparison with the alternative tune in Wood’s Songs 
of Scotland—and that another air in the Storndorf collection, ‘* Der Treue Husar,”’t 
(a ballad of return to a dying sweet-heart) might, as its stands, be a second tune for 
the English ballad “‘ Near Woodstock Town,” suggests that investigations might show 
this type of tune to be diffused in other countries besides England, in connection 
with traditional songs of a particular character—i.e. of unhappy love, or parted 
lovers, whose re-union is often in these ballads frustrated by death—the rhythmic 
formula of the tune being more or less thus: JN J. 
(Cf. “ Barbara Allen,” “ Lord Bateman,” “The Alehouse in the Town,” “ Father, 
father, build me a boat,” and “ Died of Love.) This may indeed be a very old 
ballad-rhythm. The circumstance that another German folk-tune, ““O Tannen- 
baum,” has taken root in English folk-soil points also to a recognition and welcome 
of this familiar rhythm in an alien immigrant. 

It will be observed that musicians are divided in opinion as regards the right 
way of barring tunes of this type of triple measure, some writing them thus: 
| while others prefer the bar-line before the 


* More particularly my own versions from Lancashire and Sussex. 
t This tune is also sung to another very similar ballad: ‘‘ Ein Jiingling wollt’ auf Reisen gehn.”’ 
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dotted note: JJ (as in the Storndorf examples). 
It is not a matter, I think, in which any hard and fast line can be drawn, for the 
rise or fall of the melody, the particular words to which it is sung, and the accen- 
tuation of the individual singer must decide each case on its own merits.—A. G. G. 


(ES STAND EINE LIND.) 


From Dig STORNDORFER VOLKSLIEDER,”’ in Hessiche Blatter fir Volkskunde, 1910. 


[The time signature should be 3-2.] 


Es stand ei-ne Lind’ tief - en Tal, War o - ben 


breit und un ten schmal, Wo - 


fas - sen, Vor lau - ter Lieb ihr Leid ver - gas + sen. 


(DER TREUVE HUSAR.) 


From Diz STORNDORFER VOLKSLIEDER,"’ 


Es war ein- mal ein treu-er Hu - sar, Der liebt’ sein’n, Schatz sechs, sie-ben Jahr; - 


+ 


Sechs, sie-ben Jahr und noch viel mehr, Die Lieb’ die nahm kein End’ nicht mehr. 
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30.—THE FEMALE SMUGGLER. 


FIRST VERSION. 
Sunc By Mr. H. Burstow, 
Noted by L. E, Broadwood. Sussex, JAN., 1894. 


v 
: 


@ 
Come, at - tend a while, and you soonshallhear: By the rol- ling sea lived a 


SECOND VERSION, 
‘*SUNG VERY MANY YEARS AGO BY A PAVEMENT 


BALLAD-SINGER ™ (S. R.), 1905, 


you shall hear, By the 


= SS Ss 


fa - ther fol - lowed the 


smug - gling 


a war - like he - 


2 In sailor's clothes young Jane did go, 
Drest like a sailor from top to toe ; 
Her aged father was the only care, 
Of the Female Smuggler, whe never did despair. 


With her pistols loaded she went on board, 

By her side hung a glittering sword, 

In her belt two daggers—well armed for war 

Was the Female Smuggler, who never feared a scar, 
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maid-en fair. Her fa - ther fol - lowed the smug-gling trade, Like a 

| war-like he- ro, Like a war-like he - ro that nev~- er was a - fraid, 
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| | Noted by the late Samuel Reay, Mus. B. Pe 
Come, at - tend while, and 

rol - ling sea lived a maid-en fair; Her ——“C;ssSSCids 
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trade, Like a war - like he - 
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4 Not far they sailéd from the land, 
When a strange sail put them all to a stand ; 
‘* Those are sea-robbers,’’ this maid did cry, 
‘*The Female Smuggler will conquer or die.” 


5 Close alongside these two vessels came, 
‘Cheer up, said Jane, ‘‘ we’ll board the same ; 
We'll run all chances to rise or fall,” 
Cried the Female Smuggler, who never feared a ball. 


6 They beat the robbers and took their store, 
And soon return’d to old England's shore, 
With a keg of brandy she walk'd along, 
Did the Female Smuggler, and sweetly sung a song. 


7 Not far she travell'd before she espied 
A Commodore of the blockade; 
He said, ‘* Surrender, or you must fall,’’ 
But the Female Smuggler said, ‘‘ I never fear a ball."’ 


8 ‘* What do you mean?" said the Commodore. 
‘*T mean to fight, for my father’s poor.’’ 
Then she pulled the trigger and shot him through, 
Did the Female Smuggler, and to her father flew. 


9 But she was followed by the blockade, 
In irons strong they put this fair maid ; 
But when they brought her to be tried, 
The Female Smuggler stood dressed like a bride. 


10 The Commodore against her appeared, 

His health restored, and from danger cleared ; 

But when he found, to his great surprise, 

‘Twas a Female Smuggler had fought him in disguise, 
11 He to the judge and jury said, 

‘* My heart won't let me prosecute this maid ; 

Pardon I beg for her on my knees, 

She’s a valiant maiden, so pardon, if you please. 


12 If you pardon this maid,” said the gentleman, 
‘To make her my bride now is my plan ; 
Then I'd be happy for evermore 
With my Female Smuggler,’’ said the bold Commodore. 


13 Then the Commodore to her father went, 
Though he was poor, to ask his consent : 
He gained consent, so the Commodore 
And the Female Smuggler are joined for evermore. 

This ballad is on broadsides by Ryle, Such and others, and John Ashton includes 
it in his Modern Street Ballads and Real Sailor Songs. The air, given in two 
versions, is the same as that almost invariably associated with “Fair Phoebe and 
her dark-eyed Sailor,” and should be compared with the versions of the latter in 
this ournal. Mr. Reay’s variant shows the tune in one of its most frequent and 
apparently normal forms. The annotations on the airs to “ Fair Phoebe” apply to 
the above.—L. E. B. 
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31.—THE MISTRESS’ HEALTH. 


FIRST TUNE. 
Noted by the late Samuel Willett (baker). SunG at CUCKFIELD, SusSsEX, 1891. 


=” 
This is our mis - tress’ health, mer - ri - ly sing - ing, Bon - fires’ in 


town, and the bells ring - ing, “‘How now!”the Spa-niards cry, 


*‘bul-lets are fly - ing!” And then a- way they run, 


Now we will drift to the merry, brisk fountain, 
Toast our brave seamen for th’ Spaniards yoy } 
We'll drink the ocean dry, sack and canary, 


This is our mistress’ health ; drink, and be merry ! 


SECOND TUNE. 
Noted by Samuel Willett, 1891. SunG AT CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX. 


mis - tres - ses health we'll 


JS. me 


i 


the Pope and the Span - ish King. For she has got gold 


=: 


n store, And when it is gone she will have some more. 


here’s to thee, my _ bro - ther John, ‘Tis al- mosttime that we were gone; We'll 


smoke, we'll drink, we'll stand ourground, And so let our mis-tres-ses health goround | 
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These “healths” are, no doubt, survivals from the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Philip II, King of Spain, was an ardent champion of Pope Sixtus 5th. The latter, 
in 1587, declared Elizabeth to be deposed from her throne, and encouraged the 
Spanish king to his famous attack resulting in the defeat of the Armada, 1588. 

That illiterate country people should sing “healths” the historical meaning of 
which, in 1891, must have been unknown to most of them is interesting. “The 
Mistress” is evidently the Queen herself. 

The second tune is the same as that called “ The Rummer,” in Playford’s Dancing 
Master, vol. i of ed. 16 (1716). The “ Rummer,” a tavern at Charing Cross, was a 
very famous place of entertainment during the reign of Charles II, when it was 
kept by Samuel Prior, uncle of Matthew Prior. It was burnt down in 1750 (see 
Wheatley’s Hogarth’s London, 1909). Mr. Willett, for many years an inhabitant of 
Cuckfield, valued traditional songs highly, and was able to note them accurately. 

—L.E. B. 
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OBITUARY. 


HENRY EDWARD DENISON HAMMOND. 


BORN 1866. DIED JUNE I6TH, I9gIO. 


Since the publication of the last Yournal the Folk-Song Society has suffered a 
severe loss through the death of Mr. Henry Hammond, for five years one of its 
most active members. Soon after leaving Oxford, where he was a scholar of Corpus 
Christi College, Mr. Hammond joined the staff of the Edinburgh Academy, and at 
once became one of its most distinguished members. He was a polished classical 
scholar, thoroughly versed in French and German, and unusually well-read, not only 
knowing English literature in its more familiar branches, but in those ramifications 
which imply independent archzological research. He was also known as an 
excellent athlete. His many gifts, his cheerful, generous nature and his great per- 
sonal charm are dwelt on in the Edinburgh Academy Chronicle for June last. Having 
especially studied systems of education at home and abroad he was, in 1899, 
appointed Director-General of Education in Rhodesia. After a year’s work he came 
home, suffering from a general break-down in health which prevented him from 
resuming severe work, but left him leisure to take up the work of collecting tradi- 
tional songs from the country people in his own county of Somerset, in Wor- 
cestershire and, more especially, in Dorset. His sympathetic understanding of 
country people and things, and his musical talent and many-sided culture, controlled 
by his scientific training, united to make him a singularly able collector, though, owing 
to his modest nature and dislike of publicity, this fact is hardly realised save by the 
few who are familiar with his large MS. collections. From 1905 until latterly, when 
such work taxed his slender strength too severely, Mr. Hammond was in the habit 
of generously depositing copies of all the folk-song material noted by himself with 
the Folk-Song Society; his brother, Mr. R. Hammond, also a member of the 
Society, kindly adding songs collected by himself from time to time. From amongst 
the many hundreds of songs rescued by Mr. Hammond between 1905 and 1907 a 
selection was made by him which forms Fournal, No. 11, of the Folk-Song Society. 
A book of sixteen of his songs from Dorsetshire, supplied with piano accompani- 
ments by Mr. C, Sharp, is published by Novello and Co., Wardour Street. 
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AUGUSTA MARY WAKEFIELD. 


BORN AUGUST IQTH, 1853. DIED SEPTEMBER I6TH, IgIo, 


TuHrovuGH the death of Miss Wakefield, another distinguished member of our 
Society, the musical world of England is poorer, and though her life’s work has been 
more fully set forth elsewhere than is possible in this Zournal we cannot do other- 
wise than add a few words of tribute to one who combined enthusiasm with common 
sense, frankness with generosity and tact, and the “artistic temperament” with 
business-capacity in a wonderfully rare manner. Miss Wakefield had a beautiful 
mezzo-soprano voice and was known as an accomplished amateur singer—ever ready 
to help in the cause of good music—long before 1885 when she first planned a tiny 
musical competition amongst villagers on her father’s estate at Sedgwick, near 
Kendal, in Westmorland. We were present at this little gathering, sharing in the 
enthusiasm and enjoyment communicated to all by Miss Wakefield’s gifts and 
personality, but little realising its significance for the future of English provincial 
music, for, from this small meeting grew the famous Kendal Musical Competition 
Festival, a model of what competitions should be, where jealousies seemed non- 
existent, and where all competitors yearly united in performing the noblest music 
under the direction of her who worked hardest amongst them all. From Kendal the 
movement for forming village choral societies and competitions on Miss Wakefield’s 
lines has spread throughout England, and beyond. In the words of Dr. McNaught, 
one of the best known festival judges, and an unselfish fellow-worker with Miss 
Wakefield, she was “ the greatest force in the musical competition festival movement 
in this country. She did not invent choral competitions, but by her untiring self- 
sacrifice and convincing apostleship she made them a national cause, a national 
asset.” 

Miss Wakefield, though not an important collector of folk-songs, took an active 
part in making them known, and lectured occasionally on the subject, herself sup- 
plying the musical illustrations in her own inimitable manner. The first of all the 
folk-song competitions held at English musical festivals took place at Kendal through 
her initiative, and those who have heard her herself sing folk-songs will always 
remember the power of those simple airs to thrill and charm, when given by one 
who loved and was loved by the people. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Morris Book. Part iii. 


Morris Dance Tunes. Sets 5 and 6. Edited and arranged by Cxcit SHarp and 
H. C. MacItwaine. 


The Country Dance Book. Part i. 


Country Dance Tunes. Sots i and ii. } Edited by Cecit SHarp. Novello and Co. 


Old Isle of Wight Singing Games. Collected and edited with piano- 
Old Surrey Singing Games. forte accompaniments (Tonic Sol 
Old Hampshire Singing Games. fa and Staff notation) by Aice E. 
Old Christmas Carols of the Southern Counties. } GiLtincTon. Price 1s. each. 

J. Curwen and Sons, 


Lancashire and Cheshire Morris Dances, collected and edited by Joun Granam. 
Price 2s. J. Curwen and Sons. 


The Society now exchanges publications with the Schweizerisches Archiv fir 
Volkskunde, which issues Folk-Songs both in its Quarterly Journal, and in separate 
book-form. “Die Geschichte eines modernen Volksliedes” in 13ter Jahrgang. 
Heft 4, is a model of thoroughness in its mode of comparing and tracing texts. 
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CORRIGENDA 


To Subject Index to Folk-Song Fournal, vols. I and IT. 


Before “ BATEMAN, LORD” insert ‘‘ BARLEYCORN, JOHN, i (3) 81.”’ 

Under “ BATTLES, HISTORICAL” omit “ Wagram” and reference, and insert instead, 
before “ Busaco,” ‘‘? Bassano (‘Warmer's Hill, i.e. ‘Wurmser’s Hill,’ or 
‘ Will’) Boney’s Lamentation, i (4) 166.” 

Before CHARLES I’ANSON insert “ CHANTIES, ii (9) 247.” 

Before “ escape”’ insert “ERIN. Erin’s Lovely Home, i (3) 117; ii (8) 167, 211.” 

Under “ GENERALS, HISTORICAL” add to the list “ ? Wurmser (‘Warmer’) Boney's 
Lamentation, i (4) 166.” 

Before “Girts” insert “Gisson. The Three Butchers; or, Gibson, Wilson and 
Johnson, i (4) 174.” 

Under “‘joun,” for “little John” read “ Little John,” and insert as first reference 
“ John Barleycorn, i (3) 81.” 

Under “ jounnig,” for “ The Hawk's Eye” read ‘“‘ The Hawk's Eye Man.” 

After “‘ Last worps”’ add “ (see also Testament).” 

Before “ piraTE”’ insert piINK—(see Symbols).” 

Before “ potice” insert “ porson. Lord Rendal (or Henery), ii (6) 29, 30, 31.” 

Under “ ropBER,” after ‘* Poacher” add “ Robin Hood.” 

Under “ rose” insert “‘ The Bonny Bunch of Roses, O, ii (9) 276.” 

Under “ wARMER’S HILL,” for “(? Wagram)” read “(? Wurmser’s Hill, or Will).” 
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FOLK-SONG SOCIETY. 


LIST OF OFFICERS. 


DECEMBER, IgI0. 
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Tue Ricut Hon. LORD TENNYSON, P.C., G.C.M.G., Litt.D., D.C.L., etc. 
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Sir C. HUBERT H. PARRY, Bart., Mus. Doc., D.C.L., C.V.O. 
Director of the Royal College of Music. 


Sir CHARLES VILLIERS STANFORD, Mus. Doc., D.C.L. 
Professor of Music in the University of Cambridge. 


Committee : 
Sir Ernest Crarke, Chairman. | A. P. Graves, Esq. 
Miss Lucy Broapwoop. FREDERICK Esg., Hon. Editor. 
Wa ter Forp, Esg. Frank Kipson, Esg. 
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Mus. Doc. 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 
JUNE, 1909-10. 


HE members of the Society now number 248, as compared with 243 a year 

ago. Fourteen new members have been elected, and three have resigned. 

The Society has also lost, through death, the valuable co-operation of Mr. F. G. 

Edwards, the editor of the Musical Times; Dr. George B. Gardiner, to whose 

labour the Society owes ¥ournal No. 13; Mr. H. E. D. Hammond, who with 

his brother, Mr. R. F. Hammond, collaborated in No. 11 of our Fournal ; and Miss 

Wakefield, whose illustrated lectures on Folk-songs were among the first to arouse 
public interest in the subject. The loss is a very severe one to the Society. 

After the Annual Meeting, which was held last year on December 16th, in the 
Small Queen’s Hall, Mr. Cecil Sharp gave a most interesting lecture on Morris and 
Country Dances. This was delightfully illustrated by students of the Chelsea 
College of Morris Dances, and Mr. W. Kimber, an Oxfordshire Morris Dancer. 

In June, 1910, the Committee received with great regret Miss Lucy Broadwood’s 
resignation of the Hon. Editorship of the Folk-Song Yournal, a post which she 
held for several years, and in which her wide knowledge of the subject and her un- 
tiring zeal were devoted to the interests of the Society. The Committee are glad 
to announce that Mr. Frederick Keel, one of their number, has kindly consented to 
undertake the editing of the Yournal in future. 

The following members of the Society have given lectures and published papers 
on Folk-music :—Mr. Phillips Barry (in America), Mr. Walter Ford, Lady Gomme, 
Mr. A. P. Graves, Mr. Gavin Greig (in Scotland), Mr. F. Kidson, Mr. Cecil Sharp, 
Mr. Corbett-Smith (Shanghai), and Dr. Vaughan Williams. 

Songs have been collected by Members of the Society in the following counties :— 
Berkshire, Derbyshire, Durham, Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Kent, Leicester- 
shire, Norfolk, Northumberland, Oxfordshire, Somerset, Staffordshire, Suffolk, 
Sussex, Worcestershire, and in the East and West Ridings of Yorkshire. 

The Committee now exchanges Fournals with the Centre Excursionista de Cata- 
lunga, the Dialectology and Folk-lore Society of Upsala; the Schweizerische 
Gesellschaft fir Volkskunde; The “ Braga,” Finland; and the Bureau of American 
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Ethnology ; it has also decided to present copies of all Journals to the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford; The University Library, Cambridge; Trinity College Library, 
Dublin; and the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. 

The thanks of the Society are due to Messrs. Howard, Howes and Co., for again 
acting as Honorary Auditors, and to the donors of the following books :—Mr. 
Puitups Barry: “ Folk-Music in America.” Reprints of articles on Ballad and 
Songs. Messrs. Curwen anv Co.: Old Country Dance and Morris Tunes, edited 
by Frank Kidson, and several volumes of Songs, Dances and Singing Games, by 
Miss Gillington and others. Messrs. NoveLLo anp Co.: School Songs, Books 212, 
213, 222 (Folk-Songs). Mr. C. Suarp and Mr. H. C. McItwaine: The Morris 
Book, Part III (Novello), and Morris Dance Tunes, Pianoforte Solo, Sets v and vi. 
Mr. C. SHarp: The Country Dance Book, Part I. The Country Dance Tunes, 
Pianoforte Solo, Parts I and II (Novello). J. Luoyp Wittiams, D.Sc: “ Welsh 
National Melodies and Folk-Songs,” (Cymmrodorion Society's Publications). 
Wetsu Fok-Sonc Society: Vol.1, Part II. Irisu Forx-Sone Society: Vol. VIII. 
Bureau or American Etunotocy: Bulletins, Nos. 38, 39, 40. JOURNAL OF THE 
ExcursIONISTA DE CaTALUNGA: Vols. 1, 2, 3 (1910). SCHWEIZERISCHES GESELL- 
SCHAFT FUR VOLKSKUNDE: Nos. 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188. 

The following members of the Committee retire under Rule VI, but being eligible 
offer themselves for re-election: Mr. Walter Ford, Mr. Percy Grainger, Mr. A. P. 
Graves, Mr. Frederick Keel, Mr. Cecil Sharp, Mr. Gilbert Webb, and Dr. Vaughan 
Williams. 
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MEMBERS, DECEMBER, 1910. 
* Members of Committee. 


Abrahams, G. H., Esq., Woodhey, Park Road, Stretford, Manchester. 
Advocates Library, Edinburgh (W. K. Dickson, Esq., Keeper). 
Allen, Mrs. W., Bramcote, Notts. 
Alverstone, The Right Hon. Lord, P.C., G.C.M.G., Hornton Lodge, Kensington, W. 
Apted, W., Esq., The White Cottage, Baldock Road, Stevenage, Herts. 
Arkwright, Godfrey E. P., Esq., Crowshott, Highclere, Newbury. 
Arkwright, Miss Marian, Mus.B., Crowshott, Highclere, Newbury. 
Baring Gould, Rev. Sabine, Lew Trenchard, North Devon. 
Barker, E. Phillips, Esq., 5. Park Avenue, Mapperley Road, Nottingham. 
Barnes, Harold A., Esq., 40, Bolton Road, Moses Gate, Farnworth, R.S.O. 
Barry, Phillips, Esq., R.F.D. route, 1, Campton, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
Bedford, Major-General J. H., F.R.G.S., M.].S., R.E., 2, Tennison Road, South Norwood. 
Benson, F. R., Esq., Elmhurst, Goring, Oxon. 
Billson, C. J., Esq., The Wayside, Oadby, Leicester, 
Birmingham Free Library, Reference Department (Central Free Library), Ratcliff Place, Bir- 
mingham (A. Capel Shaw, Esq., Librarian). 
Blaker, Miss, Pl4s Dinam, Llandinam, Montgomeryshire. 
Blount, Mrs., Godfrey, St. Cross, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (E. W. B. Nicholson, Esq., Librarian). 
Borwick, Leonard, Esq., 34, Wimpole Street, London, W. 
Boughton, Rutland, Esq., 42, Binley Road, Coventry. 
Boulton, Harold, Esq., Athenzum Club, London, W. 
Bouverie, Hon, Stuart, High Barn, Goldalming. 
Bowes, Robert, Esq., 13, Park Terrace, Cambridge. 
The “ Brage '’ (Herr Otto Andersson, President), Skeppsredareg, 1, Helsingfors, Finland. 
Brighton Public Library (Henry D. Roberts, Esq., Director). 
*Broadwood, Miss Lucy, 84, Carlisle Mansions, Westminster, London. 
Brunner, Right Hon. Sir John, Bart., M.P., P.C., 9, Ennismore Gardens, London. 
Burne, Miss C. S., 5, Iverna Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 
Butler, Richard, Esq., 157, Croxted Road, Dulwich, S.E. 
Butterworth, G. S. Kaye, Esq., 19, Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea, London, S.W. 
Caird, Mrs., 13, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, N.B. 
Carey, A. E,, Esq., 36, Victoria Street, S.W. 
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Carr, Mrs. Herbert, Martins, Bury, Pulborough, Sussex. 
Cincinnati Public Library, Ohio, U.S.A. (c/o of Messrs, B. F. Stevens and Brown, 4, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.) 
*Clarke, Sir Ernest, 31, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 
Claypole, Arthur, Esq., Mus.B., F.R.C.O., Kent Cottage, Canterbury. 
Cobham, The Right Hon. Viscount, Hagley Hall, Stourbridge. 
Cole, William, Esq., F.S.L., etc., Springfield, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
Coltman, Mrs., Pocklington, Hagnaby Priory, Spilsby, Lincolnshire. 
Corbett-Smith, A., Esq., Common Room, Middle Temple. 
Cornell University Library, Ithaca, New York, U.S.A. 
Cox, Miss Marian Roalfe, 80, Carlisle Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
Craufurd, J. G., Esq., Brightwood, Tring. 
Curwen, J. Spencer, Esq., 24, Berners Street, London, W 
Cuthbert, Miss Mary, Bingfield, Corbridge-on-Tyne, Northumberland. 
Davies, Crompton Llewelyn, Esq., 14, Barton Street, Westminster. 
Davies, Miss Daisy, Plas Dinam, Llandinam, Montgomeryshire. 
Davies, Miss Fanny, 52, Wellington Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Davies, Mrs. Mary, 12a, Eton Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Dawnay, Hon. Norah, Dingley, Market Harborough. 
de Gex, Rev. Alexander F., Meshaw Rectory, South Molton. 
de la Condamine, Robert, Esq., Haxted House, Bromley, Kent. 
Denniston, J. D., Esq., New College, Oxford. 
De Salis, The Lady Mary, The Rectory, Weston-super-Mare. 
Dobie, Mrs., Queen Anne's Mansions, St. James's Park, S.W. 
Douglas, Miss Helen, 219, Knightsbridge, S.W. 
Du Cane, Miss Isabel, Ballards, Goudhurst, Kent. 
Duncan, Edmondstoune, Esq., Alexandra Road, Sale, Cheshire. 
Duncan, Rev. James B., M.A., The Manse, Lynturk, Alford, Aberdeen, N.B. 
Edinburgh University Library (Alexander Anderson, Esq., Librarian), Edinburgh, N.B. 
Ellis, F. B., Esq., Bothalhaugh, Morpeth, Northumberland. 
Ellis, Mrs., 40, Pont Street, London, S.W. 
Elwes, Gervase, Esq., Billing Hall, Northamptonshire, and Saville Club, Piccadilly, London, W. 
English Seminar of the University of Berlin (Director, Dr. Alois Brandl), Dorotheen Strasse, 
5, Berlin, N.W. 7. 
Everett, Miss Katherine M., 4, Lauriston Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 
Everidge, James, Esq., 1, Adam Street, Adelphi, W.C. 
Fagge, Arthur, Esq., 12, Buckland Crescent, N. W. 
Farrer, The Lord, Abinger Hall, Dorking. 
Farrer, The Dowager Lady, Idlerocks, Stone, Staffs. 
Ford, Patrick J., Moray Place, Edinburgh. 
*Ford, Walter, Esq., 16, Westbourne Park Road, London, W 
Firth, Professor C. H., LL.D., 2, Northmoor Road, Oxford. 
Frith, W. E., Esq., Moreton House, Preesgween, near Chirk. 
Gabbatt, John P., Esq., Canterbury College, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Gardiner, H. Balfour, Esq., 14, Pembroke Villas, Kensington, London, W 
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Gilchrist, Miss A. Geddes, Bazil Point, Hesketh Park, Southport. 
Glasgow, The Library of the University of (Librarian, C. J. Galbraith, Esq.), Glasgow, N.B. 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, Glasgow. 
Glasson, Miss P., 19, Waldgrave Gardens, Twickenham. 
Glendenning, George H., Esq., 114, St. George’s Terrace, Newcastle-on-T yne. 
Godfrey, Louis, Esq., 136, Kingsland Road, London, N.E, 
Gomme, A. Allen, Esq., 12, Dryden Chambers, 119, Oxford Street, W. 
Gomme, Bernard, Esq., 20, Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
*Gomme, Lady, 20, Marlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
Gosset, Miss Octavia G. E., 8, Wimblehurst Road, Horsham, Sussex. 
*Grainger, Percy, Esq., 314, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 
*Graves, A. P., Esq., Redbranch House, Lauriston Road, Wimbledon. 
Graves, Charles, Esq., 50, Iverna Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 
Greene, H. Plunket, Esq., 50, Iverna Gardens, Kensington, London, W. 
Greig, Gavin, Esq., M.A., F.E.1.S., School House, Whitehill, New Deer, Aberdeenshire, N.B. 
Griswold, Miss (c/o Mrs. Rudge), 12, Hill Road, St. John's Wood, London, N.W. 
Guilbert, Madame Yvette, 23 bis, Boulevard Berthier, Paris. 
Hadow, W. H., Esq., Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Hale, Alfred M., Esq., Oxford and Cambridge Musical Club, 47, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
Hammond, R. F., Esq. (c/o Stuckey’s Bank, Clevedon, Somerset). 
Hannam, W. S., Esq., 4, East Parade, Leeds. 
Harford, J. Francis, Esq., 27, Thornton Road, Wimbledon, S. W. 
Hart, Mrs. A. [Madame Hilda Wilson], 3, Wetherell Place, Clifton, Bristol. 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass., U. S.A., c/o E. G, Allen and Son, Ltd., 14, Grape 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
Heape, Charles, Esq., Hartley, High Lane, via Stockport, Cheshire. 
Heelis, Rev. Thomas, Crosthwaite Vicarage, Kendal. 
Hill, Arthur F., Esq., F.S.A., 140, New Bond Street, London, W. 
Hill, Rev. Geoffry, Harnham Vicarage, Salisbury. 
Hines, George, Esq., Northbank, Belstead Road, Ipswich. 
Hodgkinson, R. F. B., Esq., 96, Appleton Gate, Newark-on-Trent 
Hodgson, Francis, The Rev. Canon, Clopton, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Hoggett, Thomas, Esq., 7, Hillary Place, Leeds. 
Holbrook, Miss Barwell, Amescot, Upper Tooting Park, S.W. 
Holland, Theodore, Esq., Holmhurst, Wimbledon. 
Horne, Mrs. A. B., Ditton Place, Balcombe, Sussex, and 15. Buckingham Gate, London, S.W. 
Howard, D., Esq., J.P., Devon House, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
Hunt, Reuben, Esq., Tillwicks, Earl's Colne. 
Hunter, Mrs. Charles, Hill, Theydon Mount, Epping. 
Huth, Mrs. S. F., 144, Sinclair Road, W. 
Inman, Walter, Esq., Wellington Club, The Terrace, Wellington, New Zealand. 
llott, J. M. A., Esq., 24, Buller Street, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Jackson, Rev. A. A., Ashurst Rectory, Steyning. 
Jekyll, F. W., Esq., 38, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
*Joachim, Mme, Eugenie (Mrs. Frank W. Gibson], 8, Chester Terrace, Regent’s Park, London, 
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“Keel, Frederick, Esq., 207, Castelnau, Barnes, S.W. 
Kettlewell, Mrs., Harptree Court, East Harptree, Bristol. 
*Kidson, Frank, Esq., 5, Hamilton Avenue, Chapeltown Road, Leeds, 
Kidston, Mrs., 6, Priory Grove, The Boltons, S.W. 
King, Mrs. Joseph, Sandhouse, Witley, Surrey. 
Lambert, Herbert, Esq., The Croft, Combe Down, Bath. 
Langton, Miss Frances M., The Hall, Datchet. 
Latham, Morton, Esq., Hollowdene, Frensham, Farnham. 
Leather, Mrs. F. H., Castle House, Weobley, R.S.O., Herefordshire. 
Leeds Central Free Public Library (Thomas W. Hand, Esq., Librarian). 
Leeds Library, Commercial Street, Leeds (David A. Cruse, Esq., M.A., Librarian). 
Leigh, W. Austen, Esq., Hartfield, Roehampton. 
Leslie, W. H., Esq. (Messrs. J. Broadwood and Sons, Conduit Street, London, W.) 
Letts, Charles, Esq., 8, Bartlett's Buildings, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 
Little, G. Leon, Esq., Wraycot, Kingswood, Reigate. 
Liverpool Public Library (Peter Cowell, Esq., Librarian). 
Liverpool, University of (c/o Henry Young and Sons, 12, South Castle Street, Liverpool). 
Long, A. Heathcote, Esq., 19, Warwick Square, S.W. 
Lushington, Miss S., 36, Kensington Square, London, W. 
Lyttelton, Rev. The Hon. Edward, The Cloisters, Eton College, Windsor. 
McEwen, Robert F., Esq., Bardrochat, Colmonell, Ayrshire, N.B. 
Macfie, R. A. Scott, Esq., 6, Hope Place, Liverpool. 
Mackay, T. A., Esq., 9, St. Vincent Street, Edinburgh, N.B. 
*Mackenzie, Sir Alexander C., Mus.Doc., D.C.L,, LL.D., 15, Regent's Park Road, London, N.W. 
Maclagan, Dr. R. C., 5, Coates Crescent, Edinburgh, N.B. 
MacLarty, J. M., Esq., 18, Market Place, St. Alban's, Herts. 
Macmillan, George A., Esq., D.Litt., 27, Queen's Gate Gardens, London, S.W. 
Mahler, John, Esq., Penissa Glyn, Nr. Chirk, N. Wales. 
*Maitland, J. A. Fuller-, Esq., 39, Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, London, W 
Manisty, Miss Isobel, 33, Hornton Street, Kensington, London, W 
Marsh, Miss Katherine Chisenhale, Gaynes Park, Epping. 
Massé, H. J. L., Esq., 37, Mount Park Crescent, Ealing, W. 
Meade, Miss S. F., Cheriton House, Temple Combe, Somerset. 
Merrick, W. Percy, Esq., Elvetham, Shepperton. 
Miller, Lieut. G., M.V.O., Mus.Bac., Bridgemary House, near Fareham, Hants. 
Mitchell Library, 21, Miller Street, Glasgow, N.B. (Librarian, F. J. Barrett, Esq.) 
Mond, Mrs. L., The Poplars, 20, Avenue Road, Regent's Park, London, N.W. 
Moro, Mrs. Arthur, 87, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, London, W. 
Morrison, Arthur, Esq., Salcombe House, Loughton, Essex. 
Morrison, Hew, Esq., LL.D. (Librarian), Public Library, Edinburgh, N.B. 
Morse, Mrs., 14, Airlie Gardens, Campden Hill, London, 
Nash, Rev. E. J., Leatherhead Vicarage, Surrey. 
Newbury, F. H., Esq., Glasgow School of Art, 167, Renfrew Street, Glasgow, N.B. 
Newberry Library, Chicago, (c/o Messrs. Stevens and Brown, 4, Trafalgar Square, W.C.) 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Literary and Philosophical Society (address to Hon. Secretaries), H, 
Richardson, Esq., Librarian. 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne Public Library, New Bridge Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Newton, H. Chance, Esq., 35, Foxley Road, Brixton, S.W. 
New > ee Library (c/o Messrs. B. F. Stevens and Brown, 4, Trafalgar Square, London, 


.C.) 
New York State Library (c/o G. E. Stechert and Co., 2, Star Yard, Carey Street, Chancery Lane, 


London). 
Nicholson, = H., Esq., 6, Wilton Polygon, Crumpsall, Manchester. 
Nightingale, Louis H. Shore, Esq., 1, Devonshire Place, Portland Place, London, W. 
Oxford Folk Music Society (Hon. Sec., Miss D. Tyndale, 5, Fyfield Road, Oxford). 
Oxford University Musical Club (c/o Librarian, 115, High Street, Oxford). 
Parker, Mrs. Chevallier, Fairlie, Ayrshire. 
*Parry, Sir C. Hubert H., Bart., C.V.O., Mus.Doc., 17, Kensington Square, London, W. 
Pearce, Mrs., 47, Deronda Road, Herne Hill. 
Peake, John Daulby, Esq., 269, Baldwin Street, Elmira, New York. 
Peel, Gerald Graham, Esq., 2, Clifton Hill, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 
Percy, The Lady Algernon, Guy's Cliff, Warwick. 
Pickering, Robert Young, Esq., Conheath, Dumfriesshire, N.B. 
Piggott, H. E., Esq., R.N. College, Dartmouth. 
Preece, Sir William, K.C.B., Gothic Lodge, Wimbledon. 


Princetown University, New Jersey, U.S.A. (c/o G. E. Stechert and Co., 2, Star Yard, Carey 
Street, Chancery Lane, London). 


Pryor, Francis, Esq., Woodfield, Hatfield, Herts. 

Quaritch, Bernard, Esq., 11, Grafton Street, London, W. 

Quick, Mrs. W. H., ‘‘ Sanford,’ the Terrace, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Quilter, Roger, Esq., 27, Welbeck Street, W. 

Rathbone, Miss E., 39, Cadogan Gardens, London, S. W. 

Reynardson, Herbert F. Birch-, Esq., The Pitt House, near Highclere, Newbury, Berks. 
Riley, Athelstan, Esq., 2, Kensington Court, Kensington, W. 

Rogers, J. D., Esq., 85, St. George’s Square, London, S.W. 

Réntgen, Professor Julius, 77, van Eeghenstraat, Amsterdam, Holland. 
Round, P. Zillwood, Esq., 8, Linden Mansions, Hornsey Lane, London, N. 
Rowe, Louis T., Esq., 15, Hammersmith Terrace, London, W. 

Rowley, Walter G., F.S.A., Alder Hill, Meanwood, Leeds. 

Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, London, W. 

Rudge, Mrs., 12, Hill Road, St. John’s Wood, London, W. 

St. John, Captain Arthur, 7, Holly Village, Highgate, London, N. 

St. John, Mrs. Arthur, 7, Holly Village, Highgate, London, N. 

Sargood, Miss, 27, Harley Houses, N.W. 

Scholander, Heer Sven, Djursholm, Sweden. 

Schuster, F. V., Esq., 31, Collingham Road, S. Kensington, S.W. 

*Sharp, Cecil, Esq., 183, Adelaide Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 
Sharp, Mrs. Cecil, 183, Adelaide Road, Hampstead, London, N.W. 
Sichel, Miss Gertrude, 42, Onslow Gardens, London, S.W. 

Sigdwick, Frank, Esq., 3, Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
Simpson, J. J., Esq., Osborne House, Cotham Park, Bristol. 
Somervell, Arthur, Esq., Mus.Doc., 1, Albert Place, Victoria Road, London, W. 
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Somervell, Mrs. Arthur, 1, Albert Place, Victoria Road, London, W. 
Southgate, Thomas Lea, Esq., D.C.L., 19, Manor Park, Hither Green, Lee, S.E. 
Sparling, H. Halliday, Esq., 15, Villa Davoust, Asniéres, Seine, France. 
Spring Rice, Hon. Thomas A., Mount Trenchard, Foynes, co. Limerick. 
Squire, W. Barclay, Esq., 14, Albert Place, Victoria Road, London, W. 
*Stanford, Sir Charles Villiers, Mus. Doc., 50, Holland Street, Kensington, London, W. 
Strachey, Henry, Esq., Stowey Mead, Clutton, Bristol. 
Strangways, A. H. Fox, Esq., Wellington College, Berks. 
Strode, Miss Augusta Chetham, 7, Stafford Terrace, Kensington, London, W. 
Sumner, Heywood, Esq., Cuckoo Hill, South Gorley, Fordingbridge, Hants. 
Surette, Thomas Whitney, Esq., 21, Lexington Road, Concord, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
Swanwick, Miss, Whittington, near Chesterfield, Derbyshire. . 
Swanwick, Mrs., Royal Agricultural College Farm, Cirencester. 
Sweeting, E. T., Esq., Mus.Doc. Culver Lodge, Winchester. 
Talbot, J. E., Esq., 10, Great George Street, Westminster. 
Teed, Mrs. F. L., Greenhow, Champion Hill, S.E. 
*Tennyson, The Lord, P.C., G.C.M.G., LL.D., etc. (President), Aldworth, Haslemere, and 
Farringford, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. 
Thuren, Hjalmar, Esq., Rathsackvej 18, Copenhagen F. Denmark. 
Tolmie, Miss Frances, 37, Murchiston Crescent, Edinburgh. 
Trefusis, The Lady Mary Forbes, Porthgwidden, Devoran, S.O., Cornwall. 
Trevelyan, Mrs. Robert C., The Shiffolds, Holmbury St. Mary, Dorking, Surrey. 
Trinity College Library, Dublin (Rev. T. K. Abbott, Litt.D., Librarian). 
University College Library, Cambridge (Francis Jenkinson, Esq., Librarian). 
Visetti, Albert, Esq., Royal College of Music, Prince Consort Road, London, S.W. 
Walter, Miss L. Edna, 38, Woodberry Grove, Finsbury Park, N. 
Warner, Percy, Esq., ‘* Rydal,’’ Woodford Green, Essex. 
Washington Library of Congress, Washington, U.S.A. (c/o Messrs. Stevens and Brown, 4, 
Trafalgar Square, London). 
Watson, Henry, Esq., Mus.Doc., 30, Chapel Street, Salford, Manchester. 
*Webb, Gilbert, Esq., 19, Cathcart Road, London, S.W. 
Wedmore, E, T., Esj., 11, Oakland Road, Bristol. 
Welch, William, Esq., Cranleigh, Surrey. 
White, Rev. Edward A., St. Botolph’s Vicarage, 11, Charterhouse Square, London, E.C. 
White, Miss Esther Brockett, 4, Parmley Place, Summit, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
White, John G., Esq. (c/o Bernard Quaritch, Esq., 11, Grafton Street, London, W.) 
Whitehead, Ralph Radcliffe, Esq., ‘‘ Byrdcliffe,’’ Woodstock, Ulster Co., New York, U.S.A. 
Williams, Miss Margaret Vaughan-, Leith Hill Place, near Dorking. 
*Williams, Ralph Vaughan-, Esq., Mus.Doc., 13, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London. 
Willmott, Miss E., Warley Place, Great Warley, Essex. 
Wilson, H. Lane, Esq., 171, Sutherland Avenue, W. 
Withers, Mrs. Hartley, 6, Linden Gardens, London W. 
Wodehouse, Mrs. Edmond, 56, Chester Square, London, S.W., and Minley Grange, Farn- 
borough, Hants. 
Wyatt-Edgell-, Miss L. Priscilla, Cowley Place, near Exeter, Devon. 
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